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Co Correspondents. 

J.R H.—Much obliged for the No. advertised. Tne ‘‘ reward” was immediately in- 
vested as per directions. Forward the story, the earlier the better. 

M. C. Bogve.—Your magnificent set of ** Props ” reached us on Wednesday morning, 
and also the artful ** Ho kemsneezel,” the efficiency of which in close action we intend 
testing forthwith, having already made as many engagements as Ramadellever did. The 
resuit of “ the best 3 in 5,” shall be communicated per ttarnden’s Express 

Our paper has been kept open until a late hour, in anticipation of the arrival here of 
the Great Western steamer, and of the Hibernia at Boston. They will bring us reports of 
the Goodwood Races, perhaps an Overland Mail from India, more of the Repeai in Ire- 
land, and ‘any quantity” of interesting intelligence in Sporting, Literary, and Theatri- 
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Tribute to the Memory of Me. Jefferson, 
LATE OF THE CHESNUT STREST TdHEATRE, PHILADELPHIA. 

The remains of this excellent man and incomparable actor, lay in the grave- 
yard of 3:. Stephen’s Church, Harrisburg, Pa, without a stone tuo mark the 
spot, till the last term of the Supreme Court, at that place, when Chief Jus- 
tice Givson, and his brother of the bench, Mr. Justice Rocers, caused a decent 
slab to be laid over them. Many persons yet remember Mr. Jerrerson when 
he was a favorite member of the old Chestnut street company, and will be pleas. 
e] with this mark of respect for his character. That company has scarce been 
eqnalled—certainly it has not been surpassed—by any other in America. 

The writer of this, has been told by an English actor of competent judg- 
ment, that no London company of that day furnished stronger casts; and no 
London stars, whether heros or heroines, who since have shed their lustre on 
us, could endure a comparison with what Mrs, Merry, (afterwards Mrs. War- 
REN) was; while Mrs. Waitrtock, Mrs. Maksuact, Mrs, Francis, and seve- 
ral others, each in her peculiar role, were scarce inferior to her. High among 
the gentlemen of the compary, primus inter pares in the department of comedy, 
stood the subject of this notice. It would be impossible for the most labored 
description to give anything like an idea of his acting. Perhaps he was in 
broad English characters what Power was in Irish ones. The part sat so 
easy, yet so closely and naturally on him, that he seemed to have been born in 
it; and his powers were so various that he could with equal ease draw tears of 
sorrow or of mirth. Nobody who saw his Dogbrrry, his Lingo, his Captain 
Copp, or any other of his hundred gems, would wish to see them done by any 





one else. His tomb is thus inscribed :— 
Beneath this marble 
Are deposited the ashes of 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 
An actor whose unrivalled powers 

Tovok in the whole extent of Comic Character 

From Patuos to heart-shaking Mirra. 
His coloring was that of nature, wari, fresh, 

And enriched with the finest conceptions of Genius. 
He was a member of the Chestnut street theatre 
Philade!phia, 
In its high and palmy days ; 
And the compeer 
Of Cooper, Woop, Warren, Francis, 
And a host of Worthies, 
Who, 
Like himself, 
Are remembered with admiration and praise. 
He died at this place on the fourth of August, 1832, 
In the sixty-second year of his age. 
gr * T knew him well, Horatio; 


A fellow of infinite jest, and most excellent fancy.” 

Note by the Editor.—We are told that the remains of poor Jefferson repose 
in the Episcopal cemetery, at Harrisburg, on the banks ot the Susquehanna, 
*‘a spot as beautiful as the god of day ever illuminated with his gorgeous 
Tays.”’ 





Great Sport at Hoboken—We learn that in the course of a few weeks, a 
Grand Buffalo Chase is to come off at Hoboken, with the Lasso, Some twen- 
ty ‘living, live” Buffalo from the Rocky Mountains, have been engaged. Next 
week, we shall probably be able to state definitely the time and place at which 
this “ Greateat Sport of the Season” will come of. Toe thog is in capital 
hands, and all the world and his wife will be in attendance. 





Vaue's Globe and Transparent Celestial Sphere —This is the simplest and 
cheapest astronomical instrument we have seen ; and yet the most comprehen- 
sive in its effects aud operations. A person well acquainted with Astronomy 
instantly recogcizes it as a desideratum supplied, the very sort of instrument 
that has always been wanted to facilitate teaching, and to render this sublime 
subject comprebensive, even to the plainest understanding. This will be evi- 
dent, if our correspondent is successful in his description ; but the instrument 
itself should be seen, by teachers, parents who instruct at home, amateurs of 
science, and heads of Institutions 

[t consists of a transparent celestial globe, in sections which revolves about 
® terrestrial globe in the centre ; and to which terrestrial globe there is attached 
@ traveller, with a movable horizon. The traveller goes to any part of the 
globe ; to the tropics, poles, or equator; wherever he goes, the horizon follows 
him, and as in Nature, divides the heavens into the visible and invisible portions 
The traveller can be placed over any city, as New York, and the transparent 
Celestial sphere turned to any hour of the day or night; the sun’s place is al- 
ways known on the sphere, and the moon and planets can be placed on it by 
tables published by Mr. Vale, or from others placed in the Nautical Almanac, 
#0 that the aspect from any place at any time, can be seen by this instrument ; 

and the length of the day at different seasons, and at different places, are at the 


same time seen, together with the different points at which the sun rises and 
sets throughout the year. The effect of putting the traveller in the frigid zone 
8 Bt once seen, both in winter and summer—the cause of his constent day in 








tion of the heavens, represented by the transparent sphere; but in an instant 
the artificial horizon is made to represent the boundary of light, the sphere !s 
fixed, the sun’s place brought to the zenith, or poiut over head, aud the earth is 
made to revolve within the sphere, when al! the phenomena of length of day, 
constant day, &c, &c., are shewn by this representative of the real motion of 
the earth. By merely changing the position of the horizon, it becomes the 
plane of the ecliptic, and by capping the globe inside with a golden basin, that 
globe represents the sun (or it may be done without the basin), and by attaching 
a curved wire to the ecliptic, but within it, that wire represenis the orbit of Ve- 
nus or Mercury, the exsct inclination can be given, aud the nowcs shown by the 
attachment ; by a simple addition of another brass circle on the outside, the 
orbit of Jupiter or Saturn may be shewn, with al! their phenomena, and thus 
the instrument becomes a Planetarium. The instrument also illustrates and 
simplifies Spherical Trigonometry, by forming triangles on the sphere, illustrative 
of Astronomy ; and it is at all times a universal sun-dial, by simply placing the 
instrument in the sun when rectified for any place where you are ; for the axis 
of the instrument becomes the style which casts the shadow, while the horizon 
becomes the plane which receives the shadow. The simplicity of this instru- 
ment, and its natural motions and representations, cons'itate its excellence, 
while its price ($15.00 the smaller size, and $22.00 the larger), wil] admit of 
its being introduced into common schools; at these prices an explanatory book 
accompan'es it, and it is packed for the country. 
Nautical School, 94 Roosevelt St., N.Y. 


ESSAY ON FLY FISHING. 


In fly-fishing, for many, many reasons the best branch of the art of angling, 
three chief things are to be learned, and well learned, for if uot al! other know- 
ledge will be but as a dead letter Those three principal things are throwing a 
fiy, striking or hooking your fish when he rises, and playing him when he is 
hooked. To teach these things by written precepts is not easy ; and no won- 
der when, even coram oculo, practica) precepts often fai] to make them uuder- 
stoud, A person learning to throw a fly, should begin by casting on the water, 
uotil he is able to dv so without making any marked splash, his ree! line without 
any gut attached to it. Tne easiest method of throwing a fly is by a move- 
ment of the wrist and elbow joint similar to that, but done less suddenly, with 
freer and larger sweep, practised in striking from the coach-box a horse over 
the neck with the lash of your whip. The hand, wrist, and fore-arm, are 
thrown backwards behiod the shoulder to the right, and then they are brought 
back round to the left until they stop in the position they were in before you 
put them in motion at all. 
describe in tho airan oval (if I may use such an epithet) circle—the round side 
being behind you and the more pointed end being in frout, and your line will 
describe a somewhat similar circle in shape but larger in degree, and wil! fall 
before you in the direction you intended it should. A fiy may be thrown by 
bringing your rod over your left shoulder and casting your line before you to the 
right by an over handed twist of the wrist. When you feel able to throw your 
reel line ligbtly on the water attach to it your gut foot or casting line without 
any flies, and when you can throw this foot line without cracking it, then be- 
gin to practise with one fy—the tail fly or stretcher. Seeing that you can do 
this without making your fly splash heavily on the water, put en your first drop- 
per about 18 inches higher up in your line thao the tail fly, and begin to fish in 
reality. Having become proficient in casting with two flies on your foot line, 
put on a third fly about 16 inches from your first dropper, and when you feel 
confident that you can make your foot line, triply armed as above, alight lightly 
on the surface of the water, you may consider that you have attained ove half 
of the knowledge necessary to make you a fly fisher. 

I'l! quove an authority or two in order that the reader may have the benefit of 
the instructions of more than one professor. Capt. Williamson teaching how 
to throw a fly, says, “take held of the bend of the hook (the gallant Captain 
supposes you have a length of line out ready to cast, and is speaking of the 
hook of your stretcher or tail fly supposed to be looped to the end of your gut 
foot line), between the fore-finger and thumb of your left hend, holding the 
rod in your right hand at its balance, that is to say where you have a command 
over it, the same as you wuuld over a well balanced whip. Let the rod balance 
a little forward, straight before the left shoulder, the elbow being kept close to 
your ribs, but without the smallest constraint. First, turo your rod with a little 
graceful motion to the left (still the point a little lowered), and wave it back 
again iu a similar manner, from the left to the right, carrying the point of it 
backward at the same time and quitting your hold of the hook, which by this 
means will go far behind your back ; but as your next turn of the rod is for- 
ward, and as the point is then considerably lowered, your line will double beck 
and take a new direction, so that your fly will at length be carrie! completely 
before you, and give the lead to your line. I am induced to repeat that the e/- 
bow must be kept down unt'! the line is getting before the rud ; that it is then 
to be raised gradually, so as to throw forward the arm to its full length, the 
hand coming to a level with the shoulder, and that this motion must be com- 
pletely accordant with the fall of the fly, so that it may never be checked, but 








desceud suddenly, and cause more or less agitation on the surface. 
feel the line getting into its proper direction, carry forward your arm with au 
easy movement, until your hand is in a level with your shoulder. By this 
means the litle inclination the fly might have to tug. and consequently to be 
checked s!.ort when the Ine requires its ful] extent will be totally prevented, es- 
pecially if you yield a trifle more by lowering hand and arm a litt/e,keeping them in 
a straight line up to the shoulder—this 1s the double turn Thus you will 
cause your fly to alight so very gently on the water, as often to leave you in 
doubt as to the precise spot where it fell, but which is frequently pointed out 
by the rising of a fish, deceived equally with yourself by the sleight you have 
attained.” To avoid losing your gut line and flies by the cracking of one of the 
links you must allow your line to take its full swing behind you in the air before 
you attempt to bring it back. If vou bring your line back too suddenly, and 
with a jerk of the wrist similar to that made in cracking a coachman’s whip, 
your line will crack and be cracked ; and when you see 1t end your flies carned 
off by the wind, or floating away from you, if they fall, detached fromm your ree! 
on the water, I ween the sight will be sufficient to make you crecked too 
Listen to what Mr. Blaine preaches upon this point: “ A difficulty which will 
take the learner longer to conquer thau any o:her,is the repeated loss of his fly,par- 
ticularly in a brisk wind, which is occasioned by the return of the line being at- 
tempted before it has been fully unfolded behind, when the sudden resistance 
offered by the hook, which has not yet reached its destination, ruptures the gut 
immediately where it unites with it. The force applied is exemplitied by what 
occurs in using @ long coach whip: here the thong is thrown forward with great 
impetus, and before 11 had reached its full unfolding, the hand is purposely em- 
ployed in checking it ; when the hard twisted whip cord at the end, acting sud 
denly and violently on the air, produces the sharp cracking vibration so well 
k:own. The same is heard, but in a minor degree, with the fly; and we have 
here a full confirmation that the very excellence of the whip-throw 1s the very 
bane of the fly-throw. 

Colone] Hawker observes on this with his usual acumen—* Do not draw the 
fly too near, or you lose your purchase for sending it back, and therefore require 
an extra sweep in the air before you can get it into play again. If, after send- 
ing it back, yow make the counter spring @ moment (oo soon, you will whip off 
your tail-fly ; aud if a moment too late, your line will fallin a slovenly manncr. 
‘The knack of catehing this time is, therefore, the whole art of throwing well. 
The following remarks, as a finishing finale to fly-throwing, made by Mr. Blaine, 
are so good, that] do not think that even J, so lucid at intervals, could render 
them clearer by rewriting :—** We will now suppose,” optimus ille piscator lo- 
quitur, “the fly delivered or thrown so lightly on the surface of the water by 
the learner. as to raise no more [little more] disturbance in it than would be oc- 
casioned by the settling or dropping of a living fly. Having so done, it next 
follows, that he should begin to raise the point of his rod, by gradually drop- 
ping the elbow-joint and elevating his hand, which wiil draw the fly [foot line 
and flies} towards him. But this should not be done exactly in one uniform 
drawing ; on the coatrary, it must be a part of hs lesson to learn to do it with 
a tremulous motion of the wrist, which, acting on the rod and line, will be im- 
parted to the fly. These minute jerking motions of the Ay-bait will assist the 


In making this movement the top of your rod wil! | 


only guided to its destination ; for wheuevera check takes place, the fly will 
As you} 








alert to seize the bait, fearfal that its apparent attempts to escape may 
snatch the morsel from them: when, on the contrary, a fly moves uniformly 
down the stream, the fish are often content to watch it, which is usually fatal 
to the angler’s hopes, as, during a regular progress, they discover the deception 
and refuse it.” Now, my young friends, on the mode of throwing a fly you 
have four authorities for your guidance, that is to say, Colonel Hawker, Captain 
Williamson, Mr. Blaine, and Ephemera, and if you go wrong you'll have the 
consolation of knowing that you err in right good and gallant company. 


Versed in the art of throwing a fly and humoring it on the water, you must 
next learn how to atrike at your tish so as to hook, not prick him. Some an- 
glers will tell you that, in the majority of instances, you need not strike at all, 
because the fish will hook itself; others will tell you that you cannot strike too 
soon or tuo swiftly ; and others will tell you not to strike until you haye felt 
your fish The last ie the best advice of the three, but it is not the best ad- 
vice that can be given. The moment you see a fish rise at you. strike. gently, 
either to your right or left side, bat do not strike wildly and hurriedly, just as if 
you wishes to whip the fish out of the water. A very slight jerk, obliquely, 
backwards of the hand and wrist is all the motion necessary to be made in strik= 
ing. In striking never whip your hook straight and suddenly from the fish’s 
mouth, but let the chuck be sideways. A fish frequently takes your fly under 
water without making any perceptible ripple on the surface, and, when you 





It can be scen at Mr. Vale’s| feel him do so, strike quickly, yet gently, and do not give him time to reject 


the bait after he has made the discovery that it is, like the maid in the song—a 
false one. I egain quote Blaine, for what he says, added to that which I have 
just written, relative to striking and hooking a fish, will be found to embrace 
al! the information necessary to be learned on the subject. “ The striking must 
| be instantaneous [nearly so] to be successful ; for when it is considered that 
| the impulsive effort which is to fix the hook in tue mouth of the fish (which 

has but that instant (perhaps) closed it on the bait), is first to be taken cogni- 
| zance of by the angler, and then is to be acted on by him through a solid line of 
| communication of many yards in length, it will be evident that a rapidity of ac- 
| tion is required almost equal to the thought that willed it; for, as already ob- 
served, unless the stroke reaches the mouth of the fish before he has discovered 
the deception, it is generally too late; fortunately for awkward anglers it ie 
not always so, as the act of ejecting the bait being at the moment of the turning 
| round of fish to their retreat, it happens that they occasionally at the same time 
book themselves. It is pussible [aye, aye, very possible) to strike too guick— 
and this is frequently done by those whe are very ardent, as wel! as by those 
who, having been convicted of being too slow, attempt to amend by the contra- 
ry extreme. We have fished with many young hands, who have struck the 
| moment they saw a fish rise even, and consequently, though the bait might 
have been struck at by the fish, the mouth had never received it, or, if it had, 
the mouth had not had time to close on it. Striking a fish should be done with 
|a smart, but nut with a violent effort. The ardent angler will often strike with 
such force as tu either tear away his hold on the fish, or to become minus by 
gut and fly, which snap by the sudden jerk, There is nothing better calcu- 
lated to cure & young practitioner who strikes too forcibly, than to oblige him 
to whip for bleak, and to pay forfeit for every one he raises above the surface 
of the water, receiving forfeit for every one he hooks without showing it [with- 
out, In striking at the fish, whipping it out of the water]. The critical fish- 
stroke is made by a very quick, but very gentle, wrist motion, by which the 
hand is canted upwards, being displaced about two inches only. Such a stroke 
made instantly the fish actually reaches the fly (which is learned by habit at 
the moment he has closed his mouth on it, and before he has time to throw it 
out again, is sure to secure the entrance of the hook within the substance of 
the mouth, without causing great alarm to the fish by any unnecessary violence 
—for it cannot have escaped the observent angler, that when a trout has been 
harshly tugged in striking he commences at once a more determined resistance 
than when the stroke has been less vivient and his alarm less sudden.” 


I have now done with striking a fish, and I come with pleasure to the teach- 
ing of playing a fish—the most exciting and playful portion of piscatorial prac- 
tice. A pretty and pleasant power is that which enables us to subdue brute 
force and sheer animal strength, not by putting forth in opposition the same 
qualities, but by using that charming thing, called ait. For instance, you are 
fishing with a rod thinner than a reed, and with a line fine as a hair, or with 
a single hair itself, and with hooks smaller than a newly-born infant's liule finger 
nail, and you hook a fish strong and heavy, who jumps out of the water, or 
fiercely fights and flounders on the surface, or darts on up the stream, or down, 
or across, end who, if you did not give him play, if you checked him roughly, 
and said “I‘j! have you by force” instead of reducing him (to use a boxing ¢i- 
mile) to the weight and strength of your tackle, would smash it with less effort 
than Samson snapped the Philistine manacles. To prevent this, play your fish 

with cvolness and with ease, thus—he is hooked, ani he is a large one, and 
| jompe out of the water, or throws summersets on its surface. Well, lower the 
point of your rod, which wil! canse your fish to fight under water. Whilst he 
does so give him line, dealing it out according to his strength, and presenting 
the butt-end of the rod towards the struggler. Never, whilst playing a fish, 
let Lim sink to the bed of the river, or allow him, if you possibly can prevent 
it, to rush up stream or across it or to seek refuge among weeds, beneath the 
roots of trees, under rocks, or shelving and perforated (under water) banks. 
Keep him free from every object both above and below water likely to entangle 
or foul your line. You can only do this by keeping your fish “ under buckle ;” 
that is by never giving him so much line as to prevent you from having a check 
‘on him, from feeling him, and knowing his precise position in the water. In- 
variably, locality allowing, play your fish with the stream, for the reason I men- 
tioved in my last lesson, and do not be in a hurry 'n winding up your line, for 
nothing tires a fish sooner than to have to drag after him a long length of wet- 
ted (to him) towing rope. The fish that directly it is struck springs like a sal- 
tanban out of the water, or pulls away on its surface, to get away, is now firmly 
hooked, and you must play him with great and delicate caution, but the fish, 
that the instant Le is hooked, darts to the bottom of the river, has the barb fast 
in him, and you may therefore play him more boldly, for in gutture haret lethe- 
lisarundo. Reader, to teach you bow to play a fish, I'll cite other authorities. 
Blaine says, ** As soon as a fish is struck and hooked, if its size should be such 
as not to warrant your drawing it instantly out of the water, give him line in 
proportion to his exertions, by either his weight or resistance, but this must be 
done with great caution; ‘ for,’as observed by Capt. Williamson, ‘ it is often 
more prudent to run the risk attendant on a short line and little scope of play, 
than to allow such a range as would enable a fish to dash among weeds, boughs, 
piles, or anything likely to create difficulty.” Be cautious of urging « fish to 
his utmost exertions by over resistance on your part, and always withdraw him 
gently from the water so as rot to alarm his companiens and thus ring the 
knell of your future sport. If the fish be of tolerable size, immediately throw 

up the point of your rod, and if the fish gives signs of being a very heavy one, 

then actually force the butt of it so forward as to carry the point overthe shou)- 
der, which wi'l transfer the strain of the line to the elasticities of the joits of 
the rod; and this must be continued until the fish be sufficiently exhausted for 
lacding. We may also take occasion to caution the angler never to let a fish 
strike towards the weeds, nor up nor ac:oss the stream, but, if pussible, down 
the stream only, keeping his head high up in the current, to tire and drown 
him.” Whilst in the act of playing a fish, avoid, as much as possible, showing 
yourself to him, and even at the moment be is fagged out to his last gasp let 
him not see anything done by you that may flurry him, and urge him or to one 
last dangerous dash for life or death. Beware, in landing your fish, of letting 
him see your landing net by sinking it before him. Sink it behind him, bricg- 
ing it towards his tail, and under him, and Jet him be inside its meshes before 
he can see the danger of his position. 
In concluding this second, and, I fear, ponderous “ passage,” let me half ful- 
fil my promiee respecting salmon-roe. I recommend it ae a must deadly, and 
I fear 1 must call it @ poacher’s bait, for trout, grayling, chub, roach, perch, and 
dace. Any one who knows how to bottom-fish with a worm or gentle cannot 
be et a loss in angling with salmou roe.” String, as it were, your hook with 
them from point to beyond the shank, placing them close and thick, and in a 
heap at the hook-bend, and sink them, not using much lead and let them gently 
move along near the bottom, at a little lees speed than that of the current of 
the water. Of thie bait I shall have more to say next month, when J shall 

















angler’s views in two or three waye :—FPirst, by sngeerogsion Ss netural flutter 





ummer, and constant night in winter, is clearly explained by the apparent mo- 


uf such insects as are blown upon the water ; it also puts the fish more on the, 


state why fish take it 90 eagerly, and prescribe a recipe or two for ite preserva- 
tion. Erusuera. 
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THE ROMANCE OF AN HOUR. 


BY MISS SKELTON. 
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It was a dreary morning in November; the rich banker, Mr. Brandon, was 
seated. in his private room, busily engaged in writing; he was interrupted by 
the entrance of a clerk, announcing that a lady, who desired to see him fora 
short time alone, was waiting at the door of the banking-house ; she had arri- 
ved in a hackney-coach, and had sent ina message to this effect, not wishing 
to alight until assured that Mr. Brandon was disengaged and willing to receive 
her. 
The clerk delivered his message ; Mr. Brandon looked both puzzled and an- 
noyed, but gave orders that the lady should be admitted. 

Mr. Brandon was about zixty years of age; he had commenced life as the 
junior clerk of the establishment ; he had risen by gradual and regular rotation 
to the dignity of senior partner; in person, he was commonplace, not to say 
vulgar, about the middle height, stout, and clumsily made, his features lerge 
and prominen', his face red, his eyes round, blue, and unmeaning, his thio 
locks plentifully sprinkled with grey, his manner was precise and formal, his 
dress plain and old-fashioned. 

He placed a chair for the reception of his visitor ; and seating himself grave- 
ly in another beside the fire, folded his hands before him, and awaited ber ap- 
pearance. The door opened to admit her; she entered ; it clesed behind her ; 
she advanced into the room, and the banker started from his seat. 

She was young and beautiful, tall, magnificently formed, with a face whose 
beauty of feature was its least charm, so intellectual was the expressiou, so 
sparkling with the light of genins, so beaming with the fire of an unquencha- 
ble energy. 

Her dress was plain, and evidently selected with a view to economy, but 
tasteful and elegant. ‘There was in her whole style and manuer, that decision 
and confidence which is the result of high fashion, and that ease which inter- 
course with the world alone can give. The banker sprang forwards to meet 
her; he took her hand affectionately —‘‘ Madeline,” he said, ‘you have re- 
turned at last! How glad I am to see you again! I thought you dead, or lost, 
—lost to me forever. Where have you spent the interval since we met? 
Why have you hidden youselffrom me! Oh, Madeline! Ihave suffered 
much for you !”’ 

‘Do not call me Madeline ; Iam no longer Madeline Vernon ; 1 am—— 

‘Married! Madeline! Say not so. Married!” and the banker actually 
gasped with excitement. 

** No—no!” said the lady, smiling ; 


” 


g; “but am no more known by that name ; 
and those with whom I reside, call me Mary Clinton.” 

Mr. Brandon remained silent ; she spoke again. 

“TI could not continue dependeat on you,—I could not live on your bounty ; 
I resolved to fiud subsistence for myself, or perish. 1 have had many struggles, 
—I have suffered much,—but I have succeeded; and I seek you again, to 
thank you for your past kindness—to entreat your con'inued friendship lam 
happy ; at least, | amcontent. I have obtained a si‘uation as a governess ; | 
reside in en obscure and gloomy part of the city; but the family I serve is opu- 

lent. My salary is a liberal one; and if I have no pleasures, at least I have 
few annoyances, and no insults!” 

She spoke quickly, and wih an effort, and she ceased abruptly. 

“Oh! Madeline! is ‘this a life for you ?” 

““T have no choice,”’ she answered ; “‘ I must submit to my fate.” 

“You have achoice. I have offered you all I have to offer. I renew my 
proposals—be my wife.” 

‘‘No, Mr. Brandon! I thank you—from my heart, I thank you !—but it 
cannot be. Pity me not—I am happy !” 

“Happy ! Madeline Vernon, do youremember what you have been!” 

“Yes, | remember—I remember !"’ : 

“ And I, too, remember!” (And the banker, rising, paced the room with 
hurried steps.) ‘I remember al/—I can tell you all! I can recall those times 
when, among the proud, your fa her was the proudest; when, among the gay 
and lovely, you were the gayest—the most beautiful! Ican go farther back, 
and I can see your mother—you are her image, Madeline !—she whom, as a 
dream, was ever present to my sight—she whom, as a dream, 1 worshipped! 
Well, she married. She chose your father—the gallant, the admired Henry 
Vernon —and they werehappy. Then! can recall your birth—you, their only 
child !—and from the first, I loved you—I loved you for her sake! I can re- 
call their rapid rise from affluence tothe possession of enormous wealth—their 
luxury! Then she died. 

“A few years pass away, and you take her place. You appear, the mistress 
of matchless charms—the heiress of untold oh ws Who so admired! so court- 
ed? How often have 1 watched you, when you saw me not! In the Park, 
at the Opera, who so gallantly attended '—who greeted with so deep a homage 
as Madeline Vernon, the only daughter of the wealthy banker -the proclaimed 
heiress of ‘he ‘Merchant Prince?’ Your suitors, also, were they not number- 
less? Wha: was not offered to your acceptance '—what did you not reject! — 
Rank, title, station—personal qualifications that might mate with such as yours 
—fourtunes equal to yourown. Ah! what might you not have been?—ah ! 
what are you now? 

‘* Well, the sequel—the sequel. Ah, now you weep! Your father, he be- 
comes a bankrupt—worse, worse—a dishonoured bankrupt! But one way 
lies before him—bat one path, dark and gloomy ; on that he enters—by that 
he escapes alli—shame, insult, contumely! He dies! 1 will not dwell upon 
his death of horror; but you were left—young, beautiful, alone. Young, 
beautiful, alone, and poor, my child, what snares were around thee! ‘Then I 
came—I, your dead mother’s humb!e lover !—I, your dead father’s early friend ! 
—I, your own mst passionate adorer! I rescued you from want—from insult 
—from despair—and I dared to speak of love! 1 was, I fear, too hasty, too 
inconsiderate in my proposals ;—my love was despised—rejected! You left 
me. But, Madeline, your suitors, where were they ! The gay train of knights, 
vowed to your service—the proud young nobles, who laid their pride and their 
nobility at your feet-—where were they? They fled at the fiist shadow of mis- 
fortune, or those who remained stayed but to wound with expressions of con- 
temptuous pity, or insult with baser proposa's. ‘They fled, and you were de- 
solate. as no one faithful ?” 

**Yes, one!’ murmured Madeline, as she hid ker face in her hands— 
‘tone !” 

‘* And that one, Madeline, do you s'il] hope and live for him?—do you still 
love each other?” 

“Yes! yes!” said Madeline, rising, with sudden energy—* we still love 
each other,—we still love each other,—we hope stil)! I will not desert 
= ! He clung to me through al]—I will cling 10 him, and we shall yet be 

appy '” 

** Madeline,” exclaimed the banker, and he knel: before her—‘ accept me! 
I offer you a station equal to the one you have lost—wealth above your wildest 
dreams, luxuries beyond your utmost wishes. I will raise you above the 
proudest of your late admirers—the parasites, the fawners, the faithless ones of 
former days. You shall set your foot upon their necks. Gold, diamonds, 
equipages—these will not bribe you. I offer you power—independence—the 
power of doing good—the independence of all obligation. Oh. think before 

you again reject! Your lover, too—I saw him but lately—he is ill. I marked 
his slight figure, his thin, flushed cheek—I heard his frequent cough. He is 
working hard—he denies himself many comforts, that he may save money to 
free you from bondage. He will no: live! Labour, and scanty clothing, and 
oo diet, will do ‘heir work soouer or later: you will losehim! I offer you 

is health—his happiness. 1! will pour gold upon him; and with gold, ease 
and comfort. If you will be mine, Madeline, | will settle upon him sums that 
shall lift him at once to affluence. Madelime ! you will not now refuse ?” 

She answered mournfully and slowly—* No, Mr. Brandon, it cannot be; | 
never will desert him! Oh! believe me, | feel grateful—he, too, shal] thank 
you ;—but ask not, I beseech you—ask me not to deny myself the sweet pri- 
vilege of struggling for and wi h him, through the thick darkness of the pre- 
sent hour, into the light beyond. We are young and hopeful, and we shall yet 
be happy. Yes, we shall be happy! Oh! my friend, our love is our all—ask 
Us not 'o renounce it!” 

Mr. Brandon rose from his knees, and seated himself at his desk: there was 
along panse. At Jast he spoke, but in altered tones. 

“Tell me, Miss Vernon, your lover’s present plens. It may be in my 
power to aid him.” 

°% It is his intention to procure a si uation as clerk, which he has had pro- 
mised to him upon the payment of a sum of money, provided he can raise it in 
a certain space of time, during which, the place will be kept open for him, our 
ubject is to accumulate this sum ; to do this we are straining every nerve, and 
I trust we shall succeed.” 

Ano her long pause, and the banker raised the lid of his desk, he touched a 
secret spring, and a drawer flew open ; he took from it a roll of paper, end with 
@ grave and solemn air, handed it to Madeline. 

“Madeline! are you too proud to accept from one who luves you but too 
well, the gift of a thousand pounds?” 

She started from her seat. 

Do not speak hastily, Madeline ; false pride is no virtue. 1 know not the 
exact sun required, but this trifle will go far towards the attainment of the ob- 
ject you have in view. Take it—go!—and unless again thou comest in die- 
hereto me tome no more ; but if thou needest a friend, Iam here—J am 


Madeline was awed, and pleased, and pained; she could but weep ler 








the banking-house, and handed her, sobbing, into the miserable hackney-coach 
awaiting her. He stood, half unconsciously, at the door, wa'ching ils progress 
down the street, till at the corner it stopped, to take up a tell and hor look- 
ing young man, who awaited its arrival; shivering in the chilly air, he recog- 
nised the favoured lover, eni heaving a sigh, withdrew into his apartment. 
There, he resumed his seat at the desk, and opened his private account book. 
“ Ah!” he said, ‘I have no command over myself when that girl comes. I 
could make myself a beggar to see her look happy. But she will come no 
more !”—and again he sighed heavily. ‘‘ Three thousand pounds, too! What 
a large sum! Uneer what head can [enter it? Under that of charity? Yes! 
charity? And so he did ener it. And there it stands, an almost solitary 


item. —— 


NAPOLEON AND MARIA LOUISA. 

Napoléon et Marie Louise, Souvenirs Historiques de M. le Baron Meneval, 
ancien Secrétaive du portefeuille de Napoléon, 4c. (Historical Recollec- 
tions of Napoleon and Maria Lousia). 2vols Paris. 1843. 

This is an addition to the number of memoirs of the Emperor of France, by 

individuals in his service attached to his person, from which the future biogra- 

pher and historian will draw materials : for the life of that extraordinary man 1s 

yet to be written. The work of Sir Walter Scott, admirable in parts, is, as a 

who e, a crude compilation, swelled hastily to its enormous bulk to meet finan- 

cial difficulties. He gave himself no time to weigh conflicting authorities, with 
the load of which his own biographer describes him oppressed and overwhelm- 
ed ; and the result was a production of the most unequal kind, in which we 
find clear and animated narrative, graphic description, depth of thought, and 
eloquence of language, blended with loose and prolix composition, trivial de- 
tails treated at disproportioned length, and apocryphal stories told as if they 
were ascertained facts. It may be remarked that among all the memoirs and 
other books, towardsa life of Napoleon, which have appeared in France, that 
country has not yet produced the life itself, while England has produced several. 

Apparently the French are better aware than the English, of the difficulties of 

the task. 

The author tells us that he wrote these memoirs in compliance with the wish 
of the emperor himself. Napoleon, he says, in his last moments at St. Helena 
among other recommendations left to his executors, expressed his desire that 
certain persons, of whom M. Meneval was one, should undertake to give 
his son just ideas on facts and circumstances of great interest to hin. he 
circumstances most interesting to the young prince must naturelly have been 
the union between his parents, and their ultimate separation ; and these (as is 
shown by its title) ptoperly form the subject of M. Menevals’s book. It con- 
tains a good deal of new information respecting the princess, who even in her 
imperial days, came little before the par. and since her separation from Na- 
poleon, has been wholly lost sight of by the world. except as the occasional 
subject of vague rumours and calumnies, from which M. Meneval vindicates 
her. 

The Archduchess Maria Louisa was the eldest daughter of the late Emper- 
or, Francis the Second, and Maria Theresa of Naples. She was educated in 
the usual manner of the royal family of Austria. Brought up under the eye of 
their parents till their marriage, the Archduchesses live in complete retirement, 
at a distance from court, and with no society but that of their ladies and attend- 
ants, whom they are accustomed to treat with great kindness and familiarity. 
Maria Lousia’s education was carefully attended to. She spoke several lan- 
guages, and had even learned Latin, a living language in Hungary. She was 
an excellent musician, and was accomplished in drawing and painting. One 
circumstance in this mode of education is worth noticing : 

“The most minute precautions were taken to preserve the young Archdu- 
chesses from impressions which might affect their purity of mind. ‘The inten- 
tion, doubtless, was laudable ; but the means employed were not very judicious. 
Instead of keeping improper books altogether out of the way of the princesses, 
the plan had been adopted of cutting out with scissors, not only pages of 
books, but lines, and even single words, the sense of which was deem- 
ed improper or equivocal. Such a blundering censorship was calculated 
to produce the opposite effect to what was intended : the expunged passa- 
ges, which might have remained unnoticed had they been let alone, were 
interpreted in a thousand ways by young imaginations, the more active that 
the were stimulated by curiosity. The evil meant to be prevented was thus 
increased. On the other hand, their books became, to the royal pupils, objects 
of inditference—bodies without souls, deprived of all interest after the matila- 
tions they had undergone. The Archduchess Maria J.ouisa, after she became 
empress, confessed that her curiosity had been excited by the absence of these 
‘passages. and that, when she had obtained the control of her own reading, her 
first idea was to seek, in complete copies of the works, the expunged passages, 
in order to discover what it was that had been concealed from her.” 

When the youthful Archduchess first heard of her projected marriage with 
the French Emperor, she looked upon herself (says M. Meneval) as a victim de- 
voted to the Minotaur. She had grown up with feelings of dread and aversion 
towards the man who had been so terrible an enemy to her family and country. 
It was an ordinary amusement with her brothers and sisters, to draw up in line 
a troop of little wooden or waxen figures to represent the French army, placing 
at their head the ugliest and most forbidding figure they could find ; and then 
to make an attack on this formidable enemy, running him through with pins, and 
beating and abusing him till they had taken full vengeance for the injuries he 
had done their house. As soon, however, as she found the matter determined 
on, her quiet disposition and Austrian habits of obedience, made her willing 
tu resign herself to her destiny. She endeavoured to learn the character of her 
future husband, and was entirely occupied by the wish to please before she had 
ever seen him. 

M. Meneval gives full details of the marriage, and all its ceremonies and fes- 
tivities, dull as such things always are. He describes, after the following fash- 
ion, the person of the bride : 

‘Maria Louisa was in all the brilliancy of youth; her figure was of perfect 











manceuvre which might ensure the success of a battle, the child 
side, would often overthrow his troops, and put into confusion his 
tle, perhaps at the most critical moment. But the emperor would 
arranging his men with the utmost good humour. 

The emperor breakfasted alone. Madame de Montesquiou every yoy, 
took the boy to his father’s breakfast-table. He took him on his knee ..- 
amused himself with giving him morsels to eat, and putting the glass to hig line 
One day he offered him a bit of something he had on his plate, and, when ¢,,, 
child put forward his mouth to take it, drew it back. He wished to contin... 
this game, but, at the second trial, the child turned away his head ; his fathe 
then offered him the morsel in earnest, but the boy obstinately refused i: ._ 
the emperor looked surprised, Madame de Montesquiou said, that the child qi 
not like to be deceived ; he had pride, she said, and feeling. + Pride ang teed. 
ing!’ Napoleon repeated, ‘that is well—that is what I like.” 
to find these qualities in his son, he fondly kissed him.”’ 

M. Meneval’s subsequent narrative contains other traits of Napoleon's dome; 
tic life. The empress, it appears, was mild and good-natured, placid and 
yielding in her temper, with little strength either of intellect or of passio, 
Her mind seems at all times to have taken the tone of s srrounding cirewins:a,. 
ces with the utmost ease and quickness. We have seen how readily her je, 
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and hatred of Napoleo were changed into a predi-position, at least, to affa,. 
tion, before she had ever seen him. Settled in France, she almost j stant|y ar. 
quired French feelings and habits. ‘To such an extent had she, in two or the, 
years, been transformed into a Frenchwoman, that in her German correspong. 
ence with her family she was often obliged to havo recourse to French expre. 
sions, because she had forgotten the equivalent words in her mother-tonzue 4, 
a later period, when, finally separated from her husband and from France, <), 
found herself once more an Austrian Archduchess in the midst of her own rela. 
tives, we observe in the quickness with which she forgot both hi and it, an 
in the ease with which her mind took the hue of her altered fortunes, by: an. 
ther illustration of this chameleon-like quality, which she possessed in « 
markable degree. 

When Napoleon, after his disasters in Russia, commenced the terrible strye 
gle which ended in his ruin in 1814, he invested the Empress with the chara. 
ter of regent. During this period her affection for her husband and zeal jn th. 
cause of her adopted country suffered no abatement, even though her own 
ther was now among the number of their enemies. At last, when the Allie 
had forced their way almost to the gates of Paris, Napoleon sent instructioy. 
that his wife and child should leave the capital. His letter to his brother J, 
seph, written from Rheims on the 16th of March, 1814, is striking -— 

‘“‘Conformably to the verbal instructions which I have given you, and to tj; 
spirit of all my letters, you are not to permit that in any case the Empress a 
the King of Rome shall fall into the hands of the enemy. [ am going to mm, 
neeuvre In«uch a way that you may possibly be several days without hearin, 
from me. Should the enemy advance on Paris in such force as to render pe. 
sistance impossible, take measures for the departure, in the direction of t\ 
Loire, of the Empress-regent, my son, the grand dignitaries, the ministers, tiy 
great officers of the crown, and the treasure. Do not quit my son, and reme 
ber that I would rather know that he was in the Seine than in the hands of 
enemies of France. The lot of Astyanax, prisoner among the Grecks, has 
ways appeared to me the saddest in history.”’ 

Joseph and the archchancellor laid this letter before the empress, making ; 
the same time some remarks on the bad effects which might ensue from : 
abandonment of Paris, but leaving the decision to her, and refusing to incur ti 
responsibility of counselling her to act in opposition to the emperor's order 
On this she declared, that though, as the emperor had said, she, as well as hi 
son, should fall into the Seine, she would not hesitate a moment to de part 
desire he had so distinctly expressed being a sacred order for her. The ard, 
was obeyed, and on the 29th of March, Maria Louisa and her son left Pans { 
ever. 

‘“* When it was time to set out, the young King of Rome refused to leave | 
apartment. It seemed as if a fatal presentiment had gifted him with the v 
cond sight. ‘ Don’t go to Rambouillet,” he cried to his mother, * it is an ugy 
house—let us stay here.’ He struggled in the arms of M. de Cainsy, the 
tleman-usher who carried him, repeating again and again, ‘I will not leav 
my house ; I will not go; since papa is away, it is 1 who am master!” and 
clung to the doors and the banisters of the staircase. This obstinacy excited 4 
painful surprise, and produced melancholy forebodings in those who witnesse 
it. ‘The carriages defiled slowly, and as if in expectation of a counterman 
by the wicket of the Pont Royal. Sixty or eighty people gazed in silence « 
this cortege, as if it were a funeral procession passing by ; it was, indeed, tu 
funeral of the empire. Their feelings did not betray themselves by any me 
festation, not a voice was raised to express sorrow for this cruel separatc 
Had any one been inspired to cut the traces of the horses, the empress woul 
have remained. She passed the gate of the Tuileries, with tears in her eye: 
and despair in her soul. When she reached the Champs Elysees, she salute 
for the last time the imperial city which she left behind her, and which she » 
never more to behold.” 

When Napoleon, failen from his high estate and no longer emperor of France 
had become Emperor of Elba, and had gone to take possession of that seco 
Barataria, his consort with his son, was sent to Vienna; and it henceforwan 
became her father’s policy to detach her thoughts and feelings from her hu: 
band, and to break the ties which united her to France. He knew her chara 
ter, doubtless, and succeeded as easily as he could have expected. She wa 
separated as much as possible from her French friends and attendants, induced 
to adopt her old habits and occupations, and amused with parties and joumey: 
of pleasure. But whatever she did, and wherever she weut, she was carefull) 
watched, and precaution was taken to obliterate French reminiscences and & 
sociations. In a visit to the baths of Aix-la-Chapelle, an Austrian general! 
troduced himself to her society ; and a division of troops under his command 
was stationed in the neighbourhood. This officer, General Neipperg, was & 
emissary of Metternich, and, according to M. Meneva! was a pertect serpent 4 
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symmetry ; hercomplexion was heightened by the exercise of her journey and 
by timidity ; a profusion of beautiful chestnut hair surrounded a round, fresh 
countenance, over which her mild eyes diffused a charming expression ; her lips, 
somewhat thick, belonged to the features of the Austrian royal family, as a slight 
convexity of nose distinguishes the Bourbons ; her whole person had an air of 
ingenuousness and innocence, and a plumpness, which she did not preserve after 
her accouchment, indicated the goodness of her health.” 

Among the emperor’s rich preseits, and attentions to his young consort, 
nothing 1s said about the oft-repeated circumstance of his having, in anticipa- 
tion of her arrival, had her chamber at St. Cloud made so complete a fac-simnile 
of that which she had quitted at Schenbrunn, that she started on entering it, 
thinking she had been transported by magic back to her paternal home. At all 
events the story, if not true, was ben trovato. 

The description given by M. Meneval of the domestic life of the imperial 
pair, after the birth of their ill-fated son, is so pleasing a family picture that we 
shall extract afew of its features. 

“The emperor appeared happy. He was affable in his family, and affection- 
ate to the empress. If he found her looking serious he amused her with lively 
talk, and disconcerted her gravity by a hearty embrace ; but in public he treat- 
ed her with great respect, and a dignity not inconsistent with polished famili- 
arity. 

‘* The emperor wished her to learn to ride on horseback. Her first lessons 
were taken in the riding-school at St. Cloud. He walked by her side holding 


her fears and encouraged her. When her skill did honour to her teacher, the 
lessons were continued in a private alley of the park. ‘The emperor, when he 
had a moment’s leisure after breakfast, ordered the horses, mounted himself in 
his silk stockings and shoes, and cantered by the empress’s side. He urged her 
horse and made him gallop, laughing heartily at her cries, but taking care that 
there should be no danger, by having servants stationed all along the path, rea- 
dy to stop the horse and prevent a fall. 

‘Meanwhile the king of Rome grew in strength and beauty under the watch- 
ful eye of Madame de Montesquiou, who loved hime as herown child. He was 
carried every morning to his mother, who kept him till it was time to dress. Du- 
ring the day, in the intervals between her lessons in music and drawing, she 
went to see him in his apartment, and sat by him at her needlework. Some- 
times, followed by the nurse who carried the child, she took him to his father 
while he was busy. The entry to his cabinet was interdicted to everybody, and 
the nurse could not go in. The emperor used to ask Maria Louisa io bring in 
the child herself, but she seemed so much afraid of her own awkwardness in 
taking him from the nurse, that the emperor hastened to take him from her, and 
carried him off covering him with kisses. ‘That cabinet, which saw the origin 
of so many mighty plans, so many vast and generous schemes of administra- 
tion, was also witness to the effusions of a father’s tenderness. How often have 
I seen the emperor ae his son by him, as ifhe were impatient to teach him 
the art of governing! hether, seated by the chimney on his favourite sofa, 
he was engaged in reading an important document, or whether he went to his 
bureau to sign a despatch every word of which required to be weighed, his son, 
seated on his knees, or pressed to his breast, was never a moment away from 
him. Sometimes, throwing aside the thoughts which occupied his mind, he 
would lie down on the floor beside his beloved son, playing with him like ano- 
ther child, attentive to everything that could please or amuse him. 

“The emperor had a sort of apparatus for trying military maneeuvres : it con- 
sisted of ippee of wood fashioned to represent battalions, regiments, and divi- 
sions. hen he wanted to try some new combinations of troops, or some rew 
evolution, he used to arrange these pieces on the carpet While he wag 8e- 





thanks. He took her arm, and drew it within his own, and led her throu, b 


riously occupied with the disposition of these pieces, working out some skilful 


her by the hand, while the groom held the bridle of her horse ; he thus calmed | 


matters of seduction. When Austrian minister at Stockholm in 1812, he was 
no stranger to the concoction of the treaty of Orebro, whereby Bernadotte toc 
up arms against the sovereign to whom he owed his raise in the world, an 
agreed to deliver him upto his enemies. If this be true, it argues consummate 
| duplicity on the part of the Austrian cabinet, at a moment when Austra We 
still in alliance with Napoleon, and when Austrian troops were actually co-oper 
ating with his own. From Stockholm Neipperg was sent to Naples, where 
arts and persuasions seduced the unfortunate Murat into that coalition wita 
allies against his relative and ancient comrade, remorse for which led hums 
| the desperate enterprise which cost him his life. ‘The successful tem] veo 
then directed to turn his battery against Prince Eugene, but that cavers 
soldier was proof against his wiles. 7 

This personage, according to our author, was employed by Mettemic) 
work the desired change in the thoughts and feelings of Maria Louisa . 

‘** He was then alittle turned of forty, of middle stature, but of a distingy 
ed air. His hussar uniform, and his tair, curled hair, gave him a youtatus 

earance. A broad black bandeau concealed the loss of an eye ; bis lo , 
seen and animated ; his polished and elegant manners, msinuating langey 
and pleasing accomplishments, created a prepossession in his favor. He , ste 
ily got into the confidence and good graces of a good and easy-tempered Ye 
woman, driven from her adopted country, withdrawn from the devotion o! 
few French who had adhered to her evil fortunes, and trembling at me“ 
calamities which might still be in store for her.” _ 

Neipperg accompanied her in the remainder of her tour, and returace 8 
her to Vienna, where he still further gained her favor by his zeal and acts! + 
her affairs, particularly in removing difficulties attending ber obtaining the § 
reignty of Parma and Placentia. — 

At this time arrived the news of Napoleon’s return from Elba, and his 0" 
once more at the head of a formidable army. In such an alarming crisis tee 
judged necessary to keep strict watch over her son. The child had oa 
lived with his mother at Schenbrunn, under the care of his governess, Ma = 
de Montesquiou. From this lady he was now separated and brought to sag 
where he was lodged in the palace under the care of another governess" 
widow of an Austrian general. : 

Soon after this, M. Meneval, finding his situation 1 Vienna becoit cid 
day more and more disagreeable, in consequence of jealousy and ne - 
shown towards the French members of Maria Louisa’s suite, returned to oa 
Before his departure, he went to take leave of the young prince, whom he “ 
saw again. There is something touching in his account of the final part’: 
The boy was then about four years old. 

‘] observed with pain, his serious and even melancholy air. 
garety and childish prattle. He did not run to meet me as He We 


k was 


xe evel) 


He had lost 

s wont, ane 
area than s3 
id not even seem to know me. Though he had been already i . 


weeks with the persons to whom he had been entrusted, he had not co 
w aces. by. 


customed to them, and still looked as if were surrounded by ne hom I w3* 
asked him in their presence if he had any message for his father, ‘ : caving 
going o see again. He looked at me sadly and significantly, WiH0" hy 
anything ; and then, gently withdrawing his hand from mine, ene ww words 
to the embrazure of a distant window. After having exchanged ” aie ding, 
with the persons in the room, I approached the place where he te sath 
apparently watching my motions. As I leaned towards him, to say ag faces 
drew me towards the window, and said softly, lookin earnestly 10 od 

‘ Monsieur Meva, you will tell him that I always love him dearly.’ ds. He 
orphan felt already that he was no longer free, or with his fathers _ Saal! 
had difficulty in forgetting his ‘Mama Quion,’ as he called her, and ¢ ro bad 
asked for her of Madame Marchand, his nurse, an excellent woma”, She 
been allowed to remain with him, and to whom he was very fond. ’ 
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eturned to France the following year; another source of grief for the young 

The history of this ill-fated youth is brief, like his life. In 1818, he received 
the title of Duke of Reichstadt, with rank unmediately after the princes of the 
Austrian imperial family. He was mach beloved by the old sepery: his grand- 
father; and his mother, who had been put in possession of the Duchies of Par- 
ma, Placentia, and Guastalla, provided liberally for his maintenance and educa- 
tion, though she treated him in other respects with heartless neglect : her affec- 
‘ions, by tuis time, being engrossed by a new object. His talents, which were 
above the common, were highly cultivated by an excellent education. But he 
was kept in a kind of splendid captivity. It was the Austrian policy to render 
him politically insignificant ; to withdraw, as much as possible, the son of their 
creat emperor from the thoughts and recollections of the people of France ; 
snd, on the other hand, to efface from his mind the memory of what he had 
heen, and what he had been born to. Neither object was accomplished : the 
attempt was fatal. The sense of his condition preyed on a naturally ardent 
nnd; and the source of his habitual melancholy showed itself in the warmth 
with which he received such Frenchmen as visited the imperial court, and the 
-nterest he took in their conversation. His health gradually declined, and he 
died, we think, in 1833, at the age of about two-and-twenty. 

As to Maria Louisa, she took possession of her new sovereignties, and was 
attended by Court Neipperg in the capacity of her connexion with this person- 
.re,on which M. Meneval either cannot throw light, or is not disposed to do so. 
He talks of calumny and scandal respecting her private life; but he himself 
cays, we cannot think the lady’s reputation unquestionable. She was united, 
he says, to Count Neipperg, by a left-handed marriage, and has had three chil- 
dren by him. ‘The eldest married the son of Count San-Vitale, the grand 
chamberlain of Malta, and resides at his mother’s court. The second, Count 
de Montenuovo, in an officer in an Austrian regiment: and the third, a girl, 

in her childhood i 

« The fact of this union,” says M. Meneval, “being established, I shall not 
examine whether a regular act had intervened to legitimize the birth of the chil- 
or whether the union of Maria Louisa with Count Neipperg preceded the 
jeath of Napoleon. In Italy, where sins are so easily compounded for, the 
ification ofan union Is the simplest thing in the world. ‘Two persons who 


pl Ince. 


ait 


wish to marry declare their Intention before a priest ; he confesses them, gives 
them absolution, says mass, and marries them; and the whole passes without 
rhe intervention of witnesses. There is every reason to believe, however, that 


» Emperor was dead, when Maria Louisa contracted this second marriage. 
At Vienna, as well as Parma, she always declared her firm determination never 
to seek a divorce, or listen to any such proposition. Malignity has 
eratified itself in spreading injurious reports as to the pretended irregularities 
of Maria Louisa’s private life. I believe that they have no foundation. The 

\Jeration of her character, and her unimpassioned nature, must have preserv- 

| ner froin excess of any kind. 


THE PICTURE GALLERY AT THE PANTHEON, 
By Poncu, 

The Refages for the Des itute in London are the best proofs of the un- 

yunded benevulence of Eaglish charity. The Houseless Poor have their 
shelter; so have the Ladigent Blind—Orphans, Foundlings, Magdalens 
Adalts, and Incurables, haveeach an hospice. Rejected from one institution, 

vey can fall back upon another, and finally harboured, convert the charity, 
fio an asyjum for themselves and an exhibition for visitors. We have seen 
lately, at tianwell, that some comic lunatics added their attractions to the fan- 

y bazaar held wihin the walls of the madhouse; and in like manner at the 
Pantheon, in addition to the usefal and ornamental work upon the stalls, a 
few bewildered artists exhibit their pictorial hallucioations tothe public with- 
oul any charge whatever—‘ree—gratis, for nothing. 

The Pantheon Picture Gallery for promoting the sale of ansold pictures— 
a waich the present Namber of Punca is intended as a band-book for 

ic people—is open to the public, and any offer of purchase that may turn up, 

y day excep: Sanday. Th? bestentrance is from Oxford S:-reet; but if 
have been in that way very often without ever buying anything, and ex- 
ice any trouble in dodging the doorkeepers, who are men of dull com- 
asion for jokes, it is advisable to try the portal in Mirlborough Street, 

nbraces also the Conservatory and Zoological Department. These 

‘e been previously described in Ponca. Proceeding along the winding 
ali between the stalls, which are as difficult to traverse as the alleys in the 
Maze at Hampton Court, you arrive at the front hall of entrane—a deposito- 

f taney flower-pots, anknown busts, and servants in waiting. 

It is now advisable tobe gaping about you too much as you ascend the 
‘air Cas, because, if you do, you are liable to run against somebody coming 

Wo; nor indeed is there anything remarkable enough to attract your atten- 

Bul upon arriving at the large room, seize upon the first chair you 

in find vacant, and commence your observations, having first ascertained 

ivirious notices, that “ Applications for the purchase of pictures are to 

be made tothe keeper.” This is very important to be understood ; as wel! 

the hint, that upon doing so, you would in all probability be immediately 

iurried off toan asylum for aberrated intellects. We will now notice the 

principal pictures, not in any particular order, but leaving the ingenious spec- 
oO find them out, 

I, ‘ Portrait of F.tzroy Blatehford, Esq."—This fine painting is chiefly 

markable for the name attached to it upon a slip of paper, in which the 

list has shown great talent in combining every style of letter from roman 

italiesever invented, We cannot pronounce an opinion upon the likeness, 
cause we do not know the original, nor do we krow anybody who does, 
but it is very possible that there mav be some resemblance, although, if there 
is nol, 1f 1s Of no consequence. 

2. “ Portrait of the Duke of Gloster in the character of Mr. Kean.” The 
malicious expression With which the crook-backed tyrant is looking ata view 

ivoli in thejcorner ef the room is admirably delineated. 

3. ‘he Raft.” This is a striking composition. Some indivicuals in 
an extreme state of haid-up, ure upon a raft, which is being tossed upon 
What is apparently a very large green model of the Alps ‘The artist has 

nilated the very old misters, and introduced two actions in one “ tableau ;’ 
ie fore part of the sky representing noon, and the horizona crimson sun- 

(, by which we infer that the events of a whole dayaredepicted. Nothing 
an exceed the perfect still life of the raging waves, except the Turnerish 
ellect of the fiery atmosphere introduced in the distance, which, the keeper 
assured us, has more than once scorched the panels behind. 

1. “The Battle of the Nile.” Several of the masts are shown in 2% most 
amusing stage of intoxication, tumbling all manners of waysat once. Mach 

editis due tothe artist who, in the midst of such scenes of peril, could 

almly sketch the picture. The contest altogether appears going un in a 

'y quiet gentlemanly way, the result proving that one English commander 

is betier than the French three-masters, 

5. “ Nam2 unknown.” Mr. O. Smith in an appropriate dress, with some- 

dy else, are represented with tolerable correciness, being al] that remains 

{ thisunfortunate picture. It is evident that the artist, in the hurry and ex- 
citement of painting, upset a pet of neutral tint all over it, with the excep- 
‘ion of the space occupied by the two figures. This he afierwards tried to 
wash out, and in the ceatre erg succeeded. Bui the greater part uf the 

tastrophe remains, which with some spectators may be all for the best. 





b> 


Nor, as everything is lef. entirely to the imagination, the mysterious void 
may be filled up with anything that strikes the fancy. 
6. “ ‘Two young Ladies in fancy Dresses.” We here detect the hand of 


‘Mat popular artist, whose productions find so ready a position on the panels 

' Stree -doors in Rathbone-place and the windows of carvers and gilders in 
Vharlotte-street. We know his beauties of old—their piercing eyes, red-lips, 
plump cheeks, and exuberant contours, have o!ten broken in upon our medi- 
‘ations in the above neighbourhood. He has a healthy tone in his portraits ; 
for they appear bursting with rebust life: if we havea preference, we like 
his Neapolitan Reapers best. 

7. “The Attack of the Anti-Corn-Law League upon the New Post-Of- 
‘ice.” ‘This isthe title that we heard assigned toa very large picture at the 
end of the goom, by an elderly country gentleman with a dropsical umbrella, 
who had asked several times for acatalogue. We have nu means of correct- 
‘y ascerlaining whether be was right or not, never having heard of the oc- 
currence; butthe picture will, in all probability, remain there sufficiently 
‘ong, In company with its feilows, to have its right meaning ascertained. 

_ These, with another representing the infant moses and his mother, are the 
ehiet “tableaux” worthy of notice. If the others are not remarkable tor 
sevius or tint, yet the durability of their coloirs mast demand admiration. 
They have been there so very long, that, in the common revolution of cen- 
(Wtles, we wonder they have not long since faded away. We recommenda 
; F ine Art Distribution” asthe best way to get rid of them, in common with 
eny other s ock there may be to dispose of. 

L | a large counter be selected in the Bazaar, filled with articles all at six- 
pence cach. Then let a number of tickets be purchased at five shillings a- 
Piece ; and when a sufficient sum is collected to cover the real value of the 
thane each drawer shall be entitled to a sixpenny article and take his 
or they re gue into the bargain. Thisis the only way in which we ima- 
ar arc will ever come down from the walls, unless in future centuries the 
Like af = or the red lines that suspend them decay from extreme age. 
and (anlon - — they will doubtless long outlive those who created them, 
which... ae Pantheon be blown up or burnt down) inthe very same place 

‘ich they at present occupy. 





Th A GLORIOUS NIBBLE. 
ble wily who know any thing of the exhilirating effects of a glorious nib- 
) Wil. read with gratification the following graphic description of suchan 


ene, from the pen of a disciple of Isaac Walton, whowrites from his ie*reat 
on “ RumCreek” to the editor of the Pennsylvanian : 

“ Farewell Ram Crezk.—Farewell to those shelving banks where for so 
many hours I have watched the cork of my fishing rod with feverish delight, 
and the small circles diluge from its painted sides as it bubbled upon the 
placid pool. Surely I was not deceived,—perhaps some migratory fly had 
touched, “‘en passant,” the apex of the quill—no, there it is again, a pal- 
pable bite, IT can no longer doubt the fact—it is a nibble, and what a glorious 
one! All the energies of my m/nd and body, at that moment were concen- 
trated into the handle of the rod. I mesmerised the cork,—perhaps under 
that .cysterious influence I may have infused my will into that heretofore 
little senseless spherical body—there’s a discovery which may outrival the 
falling pippio. See how it dances—it bobs under and pops up and down—I 
become delirious with excitement—shall I pull apor bold ona liitle longer ? 
Shade of Isaac Walton come tothe aid of thy di-ciple! ‘The world of Ram 
Creek becomes animated with a sort of Der Freyschutz enchantment, the 
wood pecker taps the old oaks with such phrenzy as to awake the whole fur- 
est—the shrill ery of the blue jay becomes a scream, whilst the solemn king 
fisher, whose arcient per pective piscatory right I had invaded, with pierc- 
ing eye, from his dead twig watches the comingevent. The cork disappears 
—‘‘ Haul up Bill or you’re a lost man,”—at that moment,a frog, the slimy 
miscreant, cried—* tung!” and with outstretching arms and Icgs plunges intu 
the stream—the charm is broken—high in air fly my heels with hook and 
line, but no finny inhabitant of Rum Creek was attached theret», Disap- 
pointed but not crushed, disperse some myriads of musquitoes, those “ light 
militia of the lower sky”—who have been uttering their war cries in my ear, 
and renew my efforts with the like excitement and success. 

“I have been in many a trying scene of peril—I have stepped in all the 
pride of applause upon the side of a receding boat in the presence of a con- 
ecour of ladies, with the vain hop, by mascular contraction, of keeping it 
to the shore, until stretched almost to splitting, like an extended compas, | 
have resigned the conflict and sunk in four fathoms, my short coat tail being 
the first that touched the water—there is some excitement in that, and per- 
haps some m prtificatioa. Ihave deen chased by a mad bull down a long 
lane, with a high feace on either side, ranning with such superhuman speed 
as made my coat tail project horizontally from my body—there is some ex- 
citement there too, and a modicum of peril, bat no wise compared to the ex- 

—! of a glorious nibble—atter ten days fishing in Rum Creek without 
a bite. 








THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 

The following beautiful reminiscence of the first Congress in Philadelphia 
is from the pen of old John Adams : 

When the Congress met, Mr. Cushing made a motion that it should be 
opened with prayer. It was opposed by Mr. Jay of New York, and Mr Rat- 
ledge, of South Carolina, because we were so divided in religious sentiments, 
some Episcopalians, some Quakers, some Anabaptists, some Presbyterians, 
and some Congregationalists, that we could not join in the same act of wor- 
ship. Mr. Samuel Adams arose and said, “ that he was no bigot, and could 
hear a prayer from any g2ntleman of piety and virtue, who was atthe same 
time a friend to his coun'ry. He was a stranger in Philadelphia, but had 
heard that Mr. Duche, (Dushay they pronounced it,) deserved that charac- 
ter, and therefore he moved that Mr. Duche, an Episcopal clergyman, might 
be desired to read prayers to Congress to-morrow morning.” The motion 
ws seconded, and passed in the affirmative —Mr. Randolph, our President, 
waited on Mr. D. and received for answer, that if his health would permit 
he certainly would. Accordingly next morning he app2ared with his clerk, 
and in his pontificals, and read several prayers in the established form, and 
then read the collect forthe seventh day of September which was the 35th, 
psalm. You must remember this was the next morning after we had heard 
the rumour of the horrible canonade of Boston. ‘ It seemed as if heaven had 
ordained that psalm to be read on that morning.” 

After this, Mr. Duche, unexpeetedly to every body, struck out into extem- 
porary prayer, which filled the bosom of every man present. I must con- 
tess I never heard a better prayer, orone so well pronounced. Episcopalian 
as he is, Dr. Cooper himself never prayed with such fervor, such ardor, such 
correctness and pathos, and in language soelegant and subl'me for Ainerica, 
for Cong ess, for the province of the Massachusetts Bay, especially thetown 
of Boston. It had excellent effect upon every body here. I must beg you 
to read the psalm. If there is any faith in the sortes Virgiliane, or Ho- 
meric, or especially the sortes Biblica, it would have been thought provi- 
dential.” 

Here was a scene worthy of the painter’s art. It was inC A penter’s Hall, 
in Philadelphia, a building which (we learn by a recent article) still survives 
in its original condition, though sacrilegiously converted, we believe, into 
an auction mart for the sale of chairs and tables, that the forty-four individ- 
uals met to whom this service was read. 

Washington was kaeeling there, and Henry, ard Randolph, and Rutledge, 
and Lee, and Jay, and by their side there stood, bowed in reverence, the 
Puritan patriots of New England, who at that moment had reason to believe 
that an armed soldiery was wasting their humble households. It was be- 
lieved that Boston had been bombarded and destroyed.—They prayed ter- 
vently “for America, for the Congress, for the province of Massachusetts 
Bay, and especially for the town of Boston ;” and who can realize the emo- 
tions with which they turned impluringly to heaven for divine inter- 
position and aid ?—“ It was enough,” says Mr. Adams, ‘to melt a heart of 
stone. I saw the tears gush into the eyes of the old, grave, pacific Quakers 
of Philadelphia.” Newark Daily Adv. 





SOUTHERN SPORT. 

In the absence of our worthy confrere “Tom Owen,” we take the liberty 
of poaching upon his peculiar domain in relating the fo!lowing incident given 
us a short time since during oar swamp rambles, by a Ratixsmin of the old 
schoo]—our narrator was, himself,a perfect character, rough good natured 
rollicking sort of a genius; tough asa cypress Knee, and a full length por 
trait of the gevus “ swamper”—tanned by exposure to sun and water, strong 
as a common sized allizator, and as good a waterman as the lithe gar. We 

may have something totell of him ata futare diy, as he promises upon the 

present slight acquaintance to “ unfold, rich.” 

“Tt was,” said he, with a voice “ a-ia-bull frog-bass—“ in the year eighteen 
hundred, and about twenty-seven, or may be’long tow’rds twenty-eigh!, we 
war in-gaged in gittin on some raft timber out of A~-Zo0swamp--and the al- 
ler-gators were mighty bid, and used for to trouble us most “ mazinly, steal- 
ing our greens an| vegetables”—much it would seem to the chagria and dis- 
comfiture of the old cook Bristo, a negro of staid appearance, grave and dig- 
nified manners, yet Wichal, full of humor and bvasting of some pretensions 
to wit. 

The “ old boy” as he was familiarly called, had ,‘rom being thus interfered 
with in his varied vocations of purveyor and cook, acquired a most deadly 
hatred against an alligator of large size on account of his extreme daring and 
frequently repeated forays upon the larder of the raft which was much ex- 
posed. ; 

For many days the faithful Bristo watched an opportunity for revenge, plan 
after plan was adopted and successively laid aside asthe wary thief eluded 
all vigilance, until at length the day of departure arrived and the old tellows’ 
impatience became so greatas to interfere with his duties, he wandered about 
the raft with roving eye and burried step, and when spoken to, answered in 
broken and unmeaning ejaculations :—see! he stops, his eye is lighted wiih 
new fire, he stands as a statue with fixed intent gaze upon his huge enemy, 
who has most unwisely ventured on the raft to take his siesta. The monster 
with closed eyes, and wide distended jaws, lies basking inthe sun, ever and 
anon bringing down the “ upper story” ot his head as Bristo called his upper 
jaw, upon the trocp of flies that ventured upon his tongue. 

A large double barrelled gun was seized by Bristo, who, without measure or 
feared poured down the powder and threw in the buck-shot uncounted—with 
cautious eye and stealthy step he neared Mr. Alligator, and upon getting with- 
in striking distance, laid himself fall length sprawling on the raft, and 
awaited patiently a favorable opportunity of administering the “ dose. _The 
upper jaw again slowly rose, and upon reaching the widest point of dis'en- 
tion became fixed, awaiting with sprung nerve for the entrance of another 
troop of flies within the huge cavernous mouth. Old Bris,levelled point blank 
for the centre of the opening, cocked “ both barrels,” stretched himself, and 
with closed eyes “ pulled triggers:” for aa instant stunned by the recoi! from 
the tremendous charge he lay quiet—then rose, threw a stealthy glance around 
to see if he was watched, scratched his woolly pate, and with triumphant air 
hallved at his topmost voice. 

“Bh! eh! mister Alligator, how dem taste ? 
old Virginny, guess I gyn youa dose dat pull, 
yaw!!! 


Yiock ! yiock !—hurray for 
old fellow—yaw! yaw !!— 
Concordia (La.) Intelligencer. 





ANECDOTE OF A HORSE-DEALER. 

To The Editor of the Benga) Sporting Mag: zine. , vm 

Dear Sir,—By the Anecdot: of “ The Coper,” and his praises of the 
horse which he wished to dispose of, at pige 150, of your February number 
I am reminded of one that was told to me by a friend, in the days of other 
years, ltis nota Fancy-sketch, but a“ bona-fide” Anecdote—all right and 
no mistake—and if you think it worthy of a place in your pages, here you 
have it. ; , veteens 

iend accompanied an Indigo Planter, who was in want of a hors 
for oon work, tathe stables of a (then) well-known dealer in your pala- 
tial city, and afier they had looked at some specimens of ‘terrible high-bred 
eatile,’ ‘which they objected to as not being adapted tor the work re uired, 


pateeanaien ——$—— 
as a lit'e Elephant, Sir! He has more in him than a many bags wol seem 
half as biz again—in fact he’s a reg'lar litile “ multum in parvo,’ Sir? A 
multum ia parvo! exclaimed my friend, who wanted to draw the dealer out ; 
» say surely a new name for a horse—what does it mean, pray? “ Mean, 
Sir,” said the dealer,“ why it means jst such a nag as this—one wot looks 
on a Pony bat works like a herse—ia short, Sir, (here he scratched his 
Zs rat Senge pete wes why in short it means a stout little Galloway wot is 
tum in parvo, Sir e au Indigo Planter’s work—that’s what I callsa mal- 

“ That” Was a clincher, of course. The grooms grinned at the igno- 
rance of the: gemmen,” and the learning and “ knowing” of their master 
whilst my friend booked ‘he Anecdoe for me, with a request that I should 
Moen ne adaraig redtest that T have always neglected to comply witb, un- 
tilthus aceidentally reminded of it. Take it as you get it, however: “ Ride’ 
sisapis, and believe me, Dear Sir, your obedient servant, ” : 


Berter Late Tuan Never. 














TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION. 

. One of those singular cases of individual history which sometimes aston- 

ish the mass, by their singularity and excentricit , Was related tu us the other 

day by a friend of ours, in whom we- have the most implhicil confidence 

The facts are as follows, some seven years ago a gentleman died in Georgia i 
leaving a son about fourteen years old and property to the amount of about 
$20,000. The executor who had been a particular friend of the old man 
was about to place the boy at school, with the intention of giving himevery 
opportunity of enjoying the benefits of a literal education, when the boy sud- 
denly disappeared, leaving it certain that he had gone off, but in what direc- 
tion, why or for whit purpose was unknown. The Guardian, wrote in 
every direction, begging his acquaintances to make enquiries and have a 
look out for him. Bat notrace of him whatever could be discovered. Sev- 
en years passed away and his fate still remained a mystery to his friends, 
A short time since, however, his Guardian heard from some person that he 
was seen within some short distance of Mobile in this State. Without the 
slightest delay he started in pursuit of the young n.an and found him in the 
neighborhood o° the place where he had been seen. He was engaged there 
in cutting and hauling wood, had been engaged at that business for several 
years and been a steamboat hand onthe river between here and Mobile for 
three years. His Guardian found him with a face barnt and tanned with 
= to the sun and weather, and his hands hard from the effects of 
abor. 

His Guardian told him that he must come home and take his property for 
he could not continue to take charge of itany longer. He said he could not 
leave then,as the man for whom he had been working owed him fifty dol- 
lars. He was at Jast however persuaded to settle with his employer by 
‘aking his note. When questioned as to his reasons for leaving home seven 
years before, he said he did not like to goto school. So during al! that time 
he worked hard, away from home and among strangers, rather then go back 
lest he shuuld be sent to school. He knew, too, that he was worth property 
yet never applied for one dollar of it. During his residence in the neigh- 
borhood of M_ bile, he gained the reputation of a strictly sober, hard work- 
ing, pradea'!,and economical young man. Last week he passed throngh this 
place on his return to Georgia, where a snug property, which has been accu- 
mulating under the careful management of his honest and faithful Guardi- 


an, awaits him. Our readers may depend upon the truth of what we write. 
Montgomery (Ala) Advertiser. 





The following story is told of a Yankee captain and his mate. 

Whenever there was a plum pudding made by the captain’s orders, all the 
plams were pat into one end of it, aud that end placed next to the captain, 
who, after helping himself, passed itto the mate, who never fuund any plums 
in his pact of it. Well, after thisgame had been played for some time, the 
mate prevailed on the steward to place the end which had no plums in it 
nexttothecaptain. ‘The captain no sooner saw the padding, than he discov- 
ered he had the wrong end of it. Picking up the dish and turning itin his 
hands asif merely ¢xamining the china, he said, “this dish cost me two 
shillings in Liverpool,’ and put it dowa again asth»ugh without design, 
with the plum end next himself. “Is it possible,” said the mate taking up 
the dish,“ | should suppose it was not worth more than a shilling ;” and, as 
in perfect innocence he put the dish with the plum endnexttohimself. The 
captain looked at the mate, and the mate looked at the captain; the captain 
laughed. ‘ Ll tell you what, young one,” said the captain, “ you’ve found me 
out; so we'll just cut the pudding length-wise this time, and have the plums 
fairly dis:ribute | hereafier.” 

Natvere.—The Courrier Francais cbserves, that “the Duke d’Aumale, 
who has just been promoted to the rank of lieutenant general, is 21 years, 5 
monts,and 25 days of age. The E nperor Napoleon, says the Courrier Fran- 
eais, “ was 26 years of age before he attained a similar rank!” If this 
young prince be not “ un entant gaie,” it wili not be the fault of the news- 
papers. 


Most Barper-ovs.—The Van Buren (Ark.) Intelligencer contains the fol- 
lowing advertisement. If James Kirk wants to“ live’ and “ thrive,” we 
would recommend him to turn schoolmaster. 

‘No credit for shaving here 
By industry we liv and by shaven we thrive 

Cakes spruce bier mince 

pyes fur sail here 

NB No credit also 

James Kirk barber and hare 

Dresser to his honner the mare 

of Fort Smyth 

N B No Credit’ 


Mankind may be divide! into three distinct classes: Superlative honest 
men—confirmed scoundrels, and—no men at all. N.Y. Whig, 

To which the Philadelpha Times adds the following capital hit, and 
witty : 

First person—We are. 

Second person— Ye or you are. 

Third person—They (the women) are. 

The following is no bad illustration of cockney dialect. 
one of the London pulice offices. 
Wiiness.—“ This here feller broke our winder with a tater and hit Isabeller 
on the elber asshe was playing on the pianer.” 
Magistrate —‘‘ The conduct of the prisna’ and his general characta’ ren- 
der it propa’ that he should n> longa’ be a memba’ of society.” 
The witness is too prodigal of his R’s—the magistrate too chary of his. 


It occurred in 


Nort Bap.—May is considered an unfortunate marrying month. An editor 
says that a girl was asked, not Jong since, to uniie herself in the silken tie to 
a brish chap, who named May in his proposals. The lady very tenderly 
hinted that May ‘-vasan unlucky month for marrying, “ Well, make itJune 
then,” honestly replied the swain, anxious to accommudate. The damsel 
paused a moment, hesitated, cast down her eyes, and said with a blush— 
‘* Wouldn’t April do as well ?” 

Comets snp Womsn.—Comets, doubtless, answer some wise and gocd pur- 
pose in the creation; so do women, Cometsare incomprehensible, beautiful, 
and eccentric; so are women. Comets shine with peculiar splendour, but at 
night appear most brilliant; sodo women. Comets confound the most learned, 
when they altempt to ascertain their nature; so do women. Comets equally 
é¢xcite the admiration of the philosopher and of the clown of the valley ; so do 
women. Com-ts an{ women, therefore are closely analagous ; but, the nature 
ef each being inserutabie, all that remains for us to do is, to view with amira- 
tion, the one, and almost to adoration, love the other. 

Axssvurpity or Dvre.iinc.—A person ignorant of the origin and history of 
the modern duel would be at considerable loss to analyze its nature and ele- 
ments. If he were to conceive that a mere spirit of revenge dictated the prac- 
tice, he would find cases where an adversary, having met his antagonist in the 
field, shook hands with, took his ground, exposed himself to a mortal fire, and 
nally discharged his own pistol into the air; revenge thus taking the whimsi- 
cal course of receiving, not imposing, and infliction. If it were then supposed 
that the duel might merely be an invention to enable two men to display their 
physical courage and contempt of death, a mistake would be found in this view 
also; for not unfrequently, where two individuals are prepared to go all 
length as principals, their seconds or friends, into whose hands they have put 
their case, will permit no farther procedure, on the ground that, by the code of 
duelling, no infringement of honour has, after all, taken place. If the inquirer 
persisted in his investigation, and endeavoured to ascertain in what the gentle- 
manlike satisfaction of duelling consisted, he would perhaps be surprised to 
find that a man, having sustained an injury, possesses by duel practice the fur- 
ther advantage of a chance of having a final end put to all his earthly cares and 
annoyances. Anti-Duel. by John Dunlop. 


A schoolmaster, in a town in Herefordshire, not having sufficient employment 
as a pedagogue, engaged to collect a lamp or lighting rate. His success was 
not such as the parish could wish; and on the overseer’s looking over the book, 
they found several names to which the letters “‘O.P.” had been attached. In- 
quiry being made of the collector, as to the meaning of the cabalistic letters, 
his answer was “‘on’t pay.”’ 

How to Live in THe Recotiection or Posteritty.—The philosopher 
Anaximander effectually provided for his not being forgotten, when, being asked 
by the magistrates at Lampsacum, where he had resided, what they should do 
to honour his memory, he made the seemingly small and simple request. 





i i t too high a figure—the dealer at length showed them a 
cheer y little nag, iecharing that it would exactly suit them in every 
respect, and winding upits praises in the following terms :— He’s as strong 





that the boys might have leave to play on the anniversary of his death. 
| Priestley’s Lectures on History. 
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THE SHOOTER’S HOLIDAY: 
HIS THOUGHTS, ANXIETIES, AND OCCUPATIONS. 





e BY ORNITHER. 





“ Through 1ustling corn the hare astonished Springs, 
The partridge bursts away on whirring wings , 
mourns the turtle in sequestered bower, 


rte 
And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial tower.” BEATTIE. 





The respective alternations of active employment and rest, consequent on 
the season, and the long vacation that follows it, have their peculiar pleasures 
and anxieties forthe sportsman. From the month of August to that of Feb- 


ruary, bis time is pretty frequently passed in the field. A long harvest is his— 


delightful the variety and rotation of his crops. The grouse and partridge, the 

easant and woodcock succeed each other at agreeable distances.severally bring- 
ing with them a diversity in scenery and in the character of the pursuit, which 
adds immeasurably to the charms of shooting. Of this period, however, we 
have already spoken, and hope, in due time, again to speak. It is upon the 
thoughts, feelings, and occupations of the fowler during the interval by nature 
consecrated, from the beginning of time, to the great purpose of reproduction 
in the lower animals that we have now to descant. 

The first business of the shooter, at the season’s close, is to look carefully to 
his favourite gun. Always clean and well-conditioned whilst in daily use, this 
deadly instrument, which he has carried (fresh and fatigued, through wet and 
dry) so many a mile and which has served his purpose so faithfully and effectually 
as to give rise in him to a kind of mute regard for it, now, on the eve of a long 
rest, his need uf more than ordinary attention. Duly sensible of this, he en- 
trusts it to the bands of a respectable gunmaker, with instructions that the in- 
sides of the barrels be dressed with emery, and the outsides browned, the locks 
cleaned and divested of oil, and, (nine times out of ten), that the whole be left 
unjoined until he shall call and examine it. A gossip with a gun-maker, espe 
cially if he be intelligent, is always agreeable. As soon, therefore, as con. 
venience allows, he visits the craftsman io iron and wood, looks through the 
dezzling tubes to assure himself that every speck of lead is removed, scrutinizes 
the exquisite polish of the locks, puts their admirable machinery into play, and, 
if satistied with every thing, orders the main-springs to be detached, the breeches 
put in, sees the several parts deposited snugly in their green partitions, and, 
lastly, the brass-band mahogany box slipped into its travelling case of leather 
there to remain until the eve of that glorious day returns, when the season again 


The Spirit of the Times. 


hares squatting among the green, fresh-smelling fern, and newly fledged coveys 
basking on turf-slopes, or fluttering madly in dusty road-ways. What a delight- 
ful journey has imagination carried him! How dreary, and black, and hateful, 
now seem the vistas of brick which surround him. “ It is a day to he enjoyed ! 
exclaims he, with a sigh. ‘ Nature leaghe loud with gladness, and beckons to 
the banquet. Who may withstand her! Sure not 1! To horse then, at once, 
and awsy to some favourite shooting ground, where I may get one day at least, 
of pure delight, and above al! things verify my hopes, or confirm my fears, as 
to the quantity and condition of the game.” E 

Neither is he whose better fortune it is to live in the country a whit less curi- 
ous or solicitous on this head. Scarcely does he meet, in his daily rambles, a 
rustic, be it man or boy, whom he knows to be intelligent, but he strictly ques- 
tions him as to the game he may have seen—whether pheasants or partridges, 
where and when he fell in with them, what their numbers and size! Soon as 
the hay crop is cleared off, he again leads out the favourite puppy, accompanied 
as before, into the pastures and aftermath, where the birds are greedily devour- 
ing the insects that abound in them. 

ere he has the twofold pleasures of watching the development of talent 

in his dog (they alone know how great this is who have experienced it), and 
assuring Fimeeif, in some degree, what sport he may calculate on for the ensu- 
ing month. 

wt length the yellow grain falls beneath the reaping-book and scythe, ard 
the true state of things is unequivocally disclosed. Yet a little while, and the 
golden letters of the sportsman’s calendar return; in them he finds am- 
ple reward for all his foresight, anxieties, aud forbearance, during spring and 


summer. 
The Sportsman for 1843. 


A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT OF SIR EDWARD 
LYTTON BULWER. 














‘Quid rectum, sit apparet, 
Quit expediat, obscurum.” 


Lis. Tran: 


What is plain to be seen 
Has no curtain between. 

(A very judicious remark ) 
What is very obscure, 





Aug. 19, 


ee 


slightly but not perceptibly annoyed ; to the careless observer to change could 


be seen, but MacBrose, his accommodating distaut relation and humble servant 
with the experienced eye of a toady caught the shadow of an ungracious ex’ 
pression, and exerted his utmost to avert the coming storm, ere its arrival shon!q 


oblige him to seek shelter in retirement, * Remarkable fair day this, my lord,» 


insinuated he in his blandest manner. 

“ Very,” drily responded the Earl. 

“Hem !” said MacBrose, confidentially to himself. ‘He is vexed, that tone 
is sufficient, the deil take their laziness,’ for inasmuch as his avnoyarce pro- 


ceeded from the lung protraction ot the matutinal meal, he supposed the cloud 


upon his Lordship’s brow was produced by the same cause. 

The Earl sighed heavily, so heavily as to ceus? the Lady Emily, his daugh- 
ter, to raise her head from her usua! morning’s occupation, that of tending her 
favorite exotics, when perceiving the sadness which had mantled over her fa. 
ther's face, she approached him affectionately, and kissing him, exclaimed, 
‘* dearest Papa, you are looking quite pale.”’ 

“Oh! amidst the thorny paths of Lire, its pangs, its privations, the pointed 

rocks, the perilous obst-uctions, fate flings before us as we whirl along the trou. 
blous tide of DEsTINY, how sweet a comforter art thou, FILIAL LOVE. 
His Lordship smiled, but ’twas a transient sun-ray, on a tomb, showing for 
one bright instant, the extercal semblance of joy, while all within was dark and 
dismal,and yet that insubstantial gleam,swfficed to calm his daughter's agitation, 
and when the Earl kissed her peachy cheek, and with parental fondness 
soothed her apprehension, she cheerfully resumed her task, he happy young 
heart pure and wnsophisticated. 





CHAPTER Ill.—THE APPARITION, 
Morte la bete, 
Morte le venin. 

“Can I believe my eyes.”—Anon. 

Better than an hour had passed, and yet no sign of breakfast ; the intervening 
time having been spent by MacBrose in mentally delivering over every servart 
in the house, to the hottest piace your memory can suggest, casting furtive 
glances ever and anon towards Lord Elderberry, and wondering from the ir. 
0 agnatnal of his epigastrium what could possibly have caused this unusuel 
apathy. 

He was Hungry—uncommon'y Hunery— 

At last the Earl broke silence, exclaiming suddenly, ‘‘ MacBrose,” after a 
slight pause continuing. ‘ What's your opinion with regard to Apparitions?” 
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observed, and no expense spared to ensure the excellence, and, when practica- 
ble, the improvement of the breed ; and matter for pleasing occupation 1s found 
in the selection, rearing, and education of the whelps. 

Meentime the gun is not entirely abandoned. Hearing towards the end of 
February, or possibly in March, that the hounds of his neighbour, Captain Dash- 
well, or my Lord Lovechase, bad flushed a cock whilst drawing a neighbouring 
cover, the o'd passion revives ; he shoulders his single-barrel, and proceeds forth- 
with to beat for him; or, may be, he walks down one quiet morning to some 
plashy meadows, where he bags a few snipes; and occasionally, at distant in- 
tervals, indulges in a few hours rabbit-shooting, simply, as he tells you, to as- 
sure himself that his old cunning of hand has not forsaken him. 

Has the sportsman a young dog intended to come in for the ensuing season, of 
which, from the sagacity he has already evinced, much is expected, he marches 
forth, whip in hand, some fresh breezy day, and treats him to a range over the 
spring wheat, through clover and green vetches, in company with staunch 
pointers that know their business; and as the birds, having long been un- 
disturbed, lie well, the first lessons at game are given with manifest advan- 
tage. 

No matter what may be the course our several tastes indicate, and we there- 
fore follow—whether we shoot, or fish, or hunt—the same subtle principle it is 
that actuates all who delight in the pleasures of the fied A deep, unspeaka- 
ble love of natural scenery (often ill-understood, it is true, and but dimly per 
ceived by those who, nevertheless, acutely feel it), and a ceaseless craving after 
mental excitement, form the chiefconstituents of the sporting character. This 
man has a passion for the chase, the next for the gun, a third for the gentle craft 
of angling. Allof them having the same motives to action, the question, 
‘** Whence arises this diversity of pursuits ?’’ here naturally presents itself. The 
answer is brief and simple. It was the circumstances under which they were re- 
spectively bred—the facilities for one, in particular, of those sports which ob- 
tained while the taste and habits were forming, that determined in each his par- 
ticular bias. 

However, as if in corroboration of the general proposition above advanced, it 
not seldom happens that the same individual delights extremely in all the re- 

“creations we have enumerated, though rarely indeed does he excel in more than 
one of them. For our own part, we do not hesitate to avow that, dearly as we 
love the noble art of shooting, and devoted as we are to its pleasures, we have 
no disdain for other sports ; on the contrary, having laid down the gun, we take 


** Words, words, words.” — Shakspeare. 


The moon in tranquil brilliancy shed a soft spiritual light upon the the pic- 
turesque and happy village of Oakstown, which like an innocent child steeped 
in guiltless slumber, reposed upon its grassy couch. That small low musical 
reverberation which fills the air in calm summer nights, rising and falling on 
the ravished sense like the undulations of some fairy minstrelsy, broke sweetly 
the intensity of silence, whilst ever and anon the clear sharp bay of the dis- 
tant watch dog came ringing on the ear with startling emphasis 

It was midnight. The last peal from the village clock had from the ivy-co- 
vered tower tolled forth the death of yesterday, the mocking echoes caught up 
the sound and to the hills repeated it in myriad voices, then died away and left 
the scene again to silence; soft balmy slumber closed the eyes of all,—all, 
save one pale watcher, he—for twas a man—with anxious gaze peered through 
the doubtful light, listening eagerly and with bated breath to every passing sound. 
For one whole hour had this poor pallid listener without speech or motion stood, 
within the balf-opened window of a mansion ; you would have thought him 
lifeless, or a statue, so little evidence of vitality did he present, and yet a close 
observer would have scen by the deep corrugations on that brow, by the 
strong compression of those lips, by the strong steadfast gaze with which 
those eyes were bent in one direction, that something uncommon had 
brought that midnight watcher to the open casement, when all around was 
stillness. 

But see, his ear has caught a distant sound, his eyes dilate, he scarcely 
breathes as his head is cautiously stretched forth to catch its import, a signal 
is heard, almost imperceptible, but to the patient listener full certified assur 
ance ; ‘tis returned, a figure is seen slowly nearing the window, he reaches it, 
the recognition is mutual, in alow and all but voice‘ess whisper the now smiling 
watcher murmurs in the stranger's ear. 

“Ts that you, Bill?” a nod and squeeze of the hand was the reply. 

‘Damn your eyes I thought you were never coming,” said our friend within. 

“ Hallo Jim, none of that ere,” replied the new comer, I had to establish a 
crack on my own account, and a jolly good swag I gut, sono more palaver— 
business is business, let us go to work, and stash all jaw.” 

‘* Well, come on then, have you got the barkers?” 

“To be sure I have; you don't suppose I'd try a knobby crib like this, with- 
out the persuaders!? do you think the gallows, old cove, will run rusty?” in 
quired Bill the house-breaker, exhibiting an enormuus pair of horse-pistols. 


. <a> (A fact equally sure) “Wh Tord. 1—~thet i ant ea al 
i shall open, and his joyful labours be renewed. . y, my Lord, I—that is to say—upon my word—appareetions—gudeness 
Baye paved care, ne an wendy yet remains to him; and that is the supervision ~ Remains, as it were, in the dark. ee sony pags po Is hp of ae pr gaa anieequ ty 25d - ear- 
bai management of his dogs. Has he more than he chooses to keep at home, he ae I oes RS Oe GS See RE ME LO Cae prceens ims. Tetety te rie weld cllucire- 
Bt! con ie spaniels—in ieinenis either to setters or pointers—éo walk, as being PaaS Se, ore ers NOVEL. tions, Poleebius maintains that—” | | . | 
od with less difficulty again brought into training than are the others. He looks “Oh! th ‘oh : . Lord E'derberry stayed him in his learned peroration,by saying with solemni- 
ih sedulously that those who remain in kennel are properly exercised, physicked, tae npr hight ty, “I saw one last nigat.”” MacBrose forgot his very sppetite in more absorb- 
f and kept in health. If it is intended that a bitch shall liter, every precaution is Hasa smile of light “ ing curiosity. The Lady Emily arrested in the act of trimming a lotus, caught 
And she sits on a sapphire throne.”"— Barry Cornwall, 


h er father’s words, and timidly crept forward to listen. 

* You know, MacBrose,” continued the Earl, his voice rendered nearly inar- 
ticulate from agitation,** you know the details of my early life—the mysterious loss 
of my first born, my only son, the heir to my name the last of this noble 
house.”’ 

* Alas! unhappy destiny,” sighed forth MacBrose, making liberal use of his 
cambric, and inwardly exul:ing that distant relationship, by the circumstance 
was lifted a thought nearer to the broad !ands of Oakleigh. 

The Lady Emily tried to speak, but could not, so burying her face within 
her hands, she knelt on the footstool at her father’s feet, and nestled herse'f in 
his breast. ‘‘ My child,” faltered he, “my own, my only child,” and the Earl, 
stern, cold as was his nature, wept. The grief of father and daughter was 
sharp, but silent. Not so that of MacBrose, he sobbed aloud, and what's 
more, felt the full acuteness of his sorrow, for ke was hungered even to an- 

uish. 
, After a space, the Earl resumed his natura! calm dignity, and continued, 
‘**tis now just fifteen years since my boy was lost, had he lived he would have 
been of age to-day; after the three years which I employed iu the ceaseless 
search, believing him dead, I endeavored, as you know, to school myself if pos- 
sible, into christian-like resignation.” 

‘Sore blow! sore blow! goud man! excellent man,’’ sobbed MacBrose, see- 
ing that there wasa pause, and he was expecied to say something. 

“ Time, at length, the great softener of human suffering, began to biunt the 
edge of my anguish, and what was at first a maddening thought that ever stood 
up stark and plain before me, sank into a settled melancholy. But as this day 
comes round, the anniversary of his birth, the greatness of my loss obtrudes it- 
self upon my imagination with renewed violence ; overpowered by such feel- 
ings, it was very late last right ere [ retired to my bed, and with my thoughts 
full of my lost one, fell a: last from very weariness of limb in’o an uneasy bro- 
ken slomber, from which I was awakened by a sudden noise, and on looking 
up,—Great Heavens, what was my astonishment upon beholding the apparition 
of my son,—not a sweet smiling boy, as when I saw him last, but with his 
manly form developed, his mother's angel face changed into masculine severity 
—just as it has been my pride tu picture, what he might have grown to had be 
lived ; slowly he seemed to near my couch, and then I saw that he was meanly 
clad, and had a haggard fearful look,—a knife was in one hand, and the sem- 
blance of a miniature in the other, I knew it at once, ’twas similar to one in my 
possession, a likeness of his mother set in brilliants ; his attention, seemed to 


up the rod with alight and jocund heart—and we count, in memory, a full score 
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A at al of enthusiastic sportsmen who do the same—rejoicivg inwardly that every sea- “He might ;" returned Jim, ‘so it's best to be careful—if he stirs, shoot | be directed alternately towards it and me, fear had hitherto fetiered my tongue, 

2% son brings with it fresh sources of enjoyment. him, it’s your only security.” and froze up the very current of my blood. But in the faint hope of receiv- 

ee Behold then a metamorphosis—the fowler has become a fisher! In most ‘Oh never fear me,”’ said the other with a significant grin. ‘ I’m blowed if} ing a reply, I determined to address the spectre, for that purpose I raised 4 

ene cases, too, judging by what we have ourselves seen of him in this adjunctive | I stand a chance of being Jagged or scragged if I can help it, here,” he con. | self gently, and had just ejaculated, ‘In the name of Heaven’—when a flash of 

sf ; character, the rod is not an ineffective instrument in his hands. Stooping gently | tinued, cocking his pistols as he spoke; ‘here’s my best friend in an argument ; | lightning seemed to break trom his very hand, a loud clap of thunder instante 

iat and cautiously towards the stream, his supple wrist bends, the line glittering he doesn't speak very often, but when he does, he generally has it all his own | neously followed, and the apparition vanished.” . 
Aas i flies out straight to the desired spot, and the yellow May-fly, the palmer, and | way; so now for it.” ' 
Ee gnat drop as lightly and capriciously on the waters, as they would if endued with ** Hold!” interrapted Jim, *‘there’s one thing I bargain for before I admit CHAPTER 1¥.—RETRIBUTION. 

; ng life. Jt is more in the playing and securing of heavy fish than in other pisca- | you.” ‘Do I merit pangs like these, a 
Ts torial arts that professed fishermen surpass him. Yet the broad-shouldered, ‘What's that!” growled the robber. ‘The valuables are in the pantry That have cleft my heart in twain ? - 
* Sel speckled felon, that gasps and slaps his tailfimpatiently on the gravel, bears re- | locked up, the key is in the housekeeper’s pocket; should she wake and re- Must I, to the very lees ic 
fs luctant witness that a two, or, it may be,a three-pounder occasionally rewards | sist «he * . + Drain thy bitter chalice, Pair, ?” v 
7 his skill. “The knife,” savagely whispered Bill, “the knife is a silent argufyer.”’ “Revenge is now the cud that I do chew.” i 


‘Villain! murderer! ’’ exclaimed the former, energetically seizing the ruffian Beaumont and Fletcher. k 


And ever, as he wanders by the clear river, are his thoughts called back to 





that sport in which his deepest affection centres. He hears the landraii crake-| by the arm, “not for your life! know man of blood,” continued be, dashing] Scarcely had Lord Elderberry finished the relation, when a confused murmor f 
ing in the mowing grass; and the crow of the pheasant—short, sharp, and | the tears from his eyes, and trembling with suppressed agitation as he spoke, | was peard approaching the apartment, and several voices exclaiming, “ briog el 
‘‘T love that woman; do with the others as you please,—but as you are a man, hubbub 


loud—in the green recesses of the woods; or sitting, perhaps, to lunch or 
overhaul his creel—he does that often if it is tolerably filled—on some sandy 
ledge with a sunward aspect, he notices a suspicious disturbance of the soil 
(sundry scratchings and small irregular hollows); on looking closely, he sees, 
and picks up a feather—there is no mistaking it—partridges have been to drink 
at the stream below, and have chosen this bank whereon to bask and dust them- 
selves. His mind is presently at work ; he speculates on what may be the num- 
ber of old birds left thereabout for breeding. Are they many or few! and what 
should be calculated on for the following seasor. ? 

How wonderful—how admirable is that wise provision of Na‘ure, which as- 
signs to every separate act of her economy the season best arlap'ed for its suc- 
cessful performance! Why should not birds breed, and beasts bring forth in 
autumn or winter? Is it from a knowledge on their part of the unfitness of 
those seasons for this act, that they refrain from doing sot No! The merit is 
sot theirs, who merely obey a blind but imperative instinct. The Supreme In- 
telligence, while denying them reason, foresaw that, were not the proper time 
given them, they would fall into this error, their young infallibly perish of cold, 
and thus the eternal purpose of regeneration be frustrated; therefore he im- 
planted in them mysteriously an 1mpulse which at the allotted period they never 
forgot. Spring descends upon the earth and with her love'y fingers unbinds the 
icy chains which fettered it. At ber call Nature awakes as from a heavy slum- 
ber, pats forth her energies, and lo! the trees throw out masses of verdure, 
the grass grows, the flowers blossom, and the sexual @stus of the brute crea 
tion returns. Allthings progress harmoniously ; a new race receives life, and 
the benevolent intentions of Providence are fulfilled. 

As the summer progresses, not a few are the exaltations of hope and depres- 
sions of fear which agitate the sportsman. Birds are accidentally cut through 
on the nest by the mower’s scythe, and destroyed by hawks, kites, and even 


I charge you to spare her life.” 

There was a pause, at length the house-breaker gave the required assur- 
ance. 

‘Heaven, I thank thee,” fervently ejaculated the other opening the case- 
ment—they entered. 

Ob, holy aud inscrutable nature, who dost in every being plant the imperish 
able germ of affection, laud be to thee! Even this guilty butler, who leagued 
with highwaymen, betrays his trust and yields his master to the murderous blade, 
has within his inmost heart, corrupted though it be, one humanizing influence. 
Circumstance, thou daughter of the sky, twin-born with DESTINY, creation 
hinges on thy unerring fiat, the witt, must coincide with thee, the act be regu- 
lated by thy inclination, thou stretchest forth the hand of man, thou puts’t his 
very tongue in motion, vice atiends thy bidding, enveloping the unrighteous 
with the attributes of ILL, while virtue at thy summons speeds to earth, and in 
holy vesture clothes the seauriruL and the coop. 





CHAPTER II.—MORNING. 
“ There's no place like home.”-— Clari. 
“ He hath a lean and hungry look.”— Shakspeare. 


The village of Oakstown, bathed in the sunlight of a summer morning, show- 
ed lovely as the home of everlasting joy ; the merry woodland choir upraised 
their song of thankfulness, the gladsome sun-ray danced on the wavelets of 
the tiny stream, and rained a flood of softened warmth like breath of seraphson 
the fresh cut grass with whch the morning's labor had bestrown the meadows, 
scattering it sweetness on the breeze, and making the morning air one sweet 
and grateful perfume; the happy villagers thronged the various avenues, seeking 
their respective homes for food and rest from the first instalment of the days 


him along,”"—" we've caught him"—* villain, robber,’’ etc.,—the 
growing louder and louder, uatil Simkins, the housekeeper, bounced into the 
break fast-room. 

**What'sthe matter, Simkins?” sternly demanded the Earl. 

‘Woy, don’t you know that you’ve been robbed, my dear lord,” she return: 
ed, “ but we've caught ’em—that villain, James, to go for to have the imperti- 
nence to make up to me too,—oh ! the wickedness of the world!” 

* Robbed,” replied the Earl. 

‘Robbed 2” anxiously exclaimed MacBrose, for inasmuch as h 
might, ina centvry ortwo have an interest in the property, it behooved b 
be persgnally concerned. 

** And by that rascal, James, too,” said the Ear!, 

** Horrible ruffian,”’ said Mac Brose. 

** Unfortunate wretch !’’ said the Lady Emily. 

** Where is he?” demanded Lord Elderberry. 

“ They're a bringing him, my lord,” whimpered Simkins, who, 
womankind be it said, lamented more at the prospect of the poor , ve 
hanged, and so lost to her and to respectability for ever, than for the mit" 
danger of his lordship’s valuables. 

At this moment James, the delinquent butler, 
the under servants, who showed their loyalty for the Earl, and 
= for crime, by looking awfully indignant, and grasping James t 
collar. 

** Release him,” said the Earl, in a justice of the peace tore. 
and the butier shook off his capturers, and folding his arms across bi 
scowled upon the group. oa 

* Well, sir,” ph the Earl, regarding the prisoner sternly, “ this is a pretty 
reward for all I have done for you.” er 
* You are right, Earl,’’ replied the fellow, in a deterinined voice, ‘ 1" 1s. 
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to the honor of 
fellow's being 
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was dragged in by several o 
4 their devesta- 


ightly by the 


They did 80, 
s breast, 











‘* owls ; by weasels and other vermin. Nest hunting boys, too, are an eye-sorrow | pleasant toil, faces embrowned with ruddy health, and all a-g!ow, looked gladly 
is to him, and may not be trusted. Or again, to his misery, he may have in his | forth upon the liberal free air,—their sole inheritance, poor serfs of custom, ** What mean you!” demanded his lordship. . : him 
Bi neighbourhood some envious churl who has heretofore been suspected of wilfully hapless slaves of circumstance,did they but know their misery ; shutout fromsci-| ‘ Patience, my lord; you'll soon know,” replied the butler, casting = 

Fiok crushing evtire coveys in the egg with his foot. Should these perils be safely | entific knowledge, far from the inspiring converse of the intellectual, and in | a glance of concentrated ma!ignity. clerk 
HS passed, there are yet further anxieties remaining. Is it a wet season! the birds melancholy ignorance doomed to wear out life in factitious happiness and unread | * Come, come, fellow,” interrupted Mac Brose, wao was playing cler® w 
oes will be swamped in their nests, or their young perish of starvation. On the | comfort. and noting down the proceedings “consider where you ale, sir—be Fe f 
ate — hand, is it dry? they will suffer from extreme draught, or be thinned] The break‘ast room in Oakleigh hall, presented a beautiful picture of that spectful.”’ site ti 
hae ene falling into ihe fissures of the sui!, where, unable to extricate themselves, | homely elegance which characterize the family houses in England. Lord Elder. Peace, fuol!” exclaimed the other, savagely. ‘‘ Mean, crawling omen pe 
i ct sty ah There are, moreover, epidemics sometimes prevalent | perry, the hereditary owner of some score uf miles, of which he formed the no- | keep to thy vocation; cringe, and fawn, and flatter, and eat your miserable = 
f oe sate and other ene for uneasiness. Well aware of these circum- | ple nucleus, reclined in his velvet chair, surrounded by all :hose luxuries which | in silence.” renee fo 
ey coaka yn stl editors turn them to profitable account, trumpeting forth | eystom has interwoven with the wants of life until they have become necessary “TI wish tothe Lord I had it to eat,” thought Mac Brose, with quiet elves ) 
s ecarcits of pica: we to time, the prevailing opinion as to the abundance or | to the high in station. He was a tall graceful aristocratic looking man, his age | for he was one of those humane, milk-blooded folk, who reverence thems a 
f @ trus caennin bee season. ti heed . was about fifty, but he was so carefully toiletted,that a transient observer,would | too much to take offence at anything. a ” of 
. this point ; he loves ee tades ta. pers ae eae Ae what others tell him on| hardly suppose him to be more than thirty ; his fair and ample brow, well chi-| “ Now, sir, explain,” demanded the Earl; “how have I injured ~ ym ah 
pes town, as too many. al yege for himself. Does he reside in a city, or large | selled, though slightly exaggerated nose, small hands and arch-instepped feet,| How!” replied the fellow, with a flashing eye. ‘How! ha+ 58: deli- co 
saps ing on the clear i. >. are constrained to do, he looks out some sunry morn | proclaiming at once the inberitor of noble blood; his beautiful child, the sole | tell yon how, great lord, you endowed me with this load of misery, you _ r 
5 3 unbiddea before him be H and straightway tempting visions of the country rise | surviving daughter of his house,bearing also, in her every turn the unmistakable | vered me up to the tender mercy of a cruel fate. Lord—Fatuer! you 8 }- 
Ei * Ate sees blue hills, dark woods, and glittering rivers—] evidences ne gentle 7 om near him ; they,with a taciturn governess, and one | me life.” |, as the fellow c00- lin 
b sit Singular as this ma male friend of his ship, made up the party. It was unusually late, yet| The Eer! gasped for breath, shuddering from his very soul, as the > | 
 e yy F with the country, that, = ies aor beng Seeel el pues united breakfast was not yet served, indeed the table was but partially laid. and enh tinued—* Laub ope this portrait, ses able lord,” tearing a0 humbly °° ing 
| ce racks, as here related. | began to wonder what could possibly have caused the delay. His Lordship was cuted miniature from his breast, and flinging it to his lordship. of 
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Moria!” muttered the Earl, sinking back into bis chair. 
“Hal” exclaimed the delinquent, “ you recognize that face; you saw it 
hen in youth, healsh, innocence, and beauty—it beamed like aray of light, 

whens a ir not when rice, misery, and degradation had stamped the impress 

bet . on that angelic countenance,—you saw her when she lived the mi 

of a -“~, vicious passion, but you did not see her die a hopeless death, raving 

es deurium. J did, and kneeling beside the corpse of her that was my mo 
ther I swore to be aveuged apon her soui’s destroyer—upon thee—ay, writhe, 

her, I've more to teil thee yet—thy son . 

'» almost sbrieked the Ear!. 


Lives ! 
+ You shall hear,” quietly re-urned the prisoner. 


Sen 


« Great God ! 








wrilthe 


| “You never even inquired | 
Lyerner (bere was such a being In existence, as me, so there was no fear of my 
= » recoweised: { svon obtained a situation in your household ; Ouce there, 
ny nest design was to seek your library, upbraid you with your infamy, and 
»¢ you where you sat. Several times did [ enter for that purpose, and inva- 
ply found you fondling your son—your only legitimate son—the heir to the 
.ouse and honors of Ouklesgh, then the tdea flashed across my brain what glo- 
ious revenge it would be to make that much loved boy the instrument of retri- 
on, to nurture him in vice, to steep him tn villany, to blot out every attribute 
‘9 destroy him utterly, an Li& and in ETERNITY—a son's soul for a 
_ruer's. stole him, kept him concealed for a time, clothed him in squalid 
; oy and then found means to have him conveyed to the abodes of guilt and 
wretchedness -—ha! ba! ha! day by day, week by week, year by year, while 
y neessantly deplored his loss, [ watched him in his progress through all the 
-ades of infamy ; schooled tn wickedness—tutored by robvers and murderers, 
neir of Orkleigh grew up a At inheritor of his father’s Honor.” 
Mo rciful Heaven! ej-culated the Ear!, as the euspicion flashed across his 
« Was it he? was tt my son that’— 

Phat aimed the murderous weapon at bis father’s heart’? it was! ha! ha! 
was,” wriumphantly exclaimed the fellow. I led him on to the commission 
-hiscrime. 1 planned t—poimted out your room, hoping he would have 

\_-no not killed you, fur I woutd have had you kxow the hand that gave 

- death wound.” At this moment the sound of footsteps were heard ap- 
Now,” roared the roffian, “ noble father, prepare to meet thy 


my 


suVU 


Oo! good, 


achlog 
’ l . . 

Several dependants entered, having in their custody the man whom the 
will recogaize a8 Bull of the first chapter. He gave a savage look at 

‘ler, muttering between his teeth, ** So, you precious varmint, the whole 

nis here vos a plant, they tell me.” 


hile son 


a 
i:€i 


Listen,” replied the butler—tisten, my lord, to the classic eloquence of 
ye son's language. Honorable Bill, the housebreaker ! let me present you 
or father; ba! ba! ha!” and the ruffiau’s face beamed with savage joy. | 


(ne Earl groaned, and covered his face with his hands, in speechless 


”.. What's all this nonsense,” said Bill; my father’s far enough away ; he’s 


ransported this many a@ year.” 


it’s a lie,” thundered the butler. ‘* There, there he sits in that velvet 
ir, overflowiag with pareatal love. Go, go ad receive his blessing before 
. are hanged.” 


‘ Will any body tell me what the fellow means,” replied Bill, lookiog round 

1e group. : 
- Why, be asserts,” said Mac Brose, tinding no one spuke, that you are the 
loubted son of his lordsitp here, whom he, from motives of revenge, stole 
fancy, aud caused to be brought up in iniquity, hoping, by such horrible 
ans, to involve father and son in one common destruction.” 

Ob, that’s it, 1s it,” said Bill, “then he’d best have not Aollered so loud, 

:mn him; I’m glad I can pay him off for getting me into this scrape. I[ aint 

) more your scn, my lord, thao Ouver Crummies.” 

Che Earl started from his chair, while the butler’s face grew livid with rage. 

Proceed,” said his lordship; tf there be but the thousandth particle of a 
loubt, you shall be saved—rewarded—go on—go on, in mercy.”’ 

“ All I got to say,” resumed Bill, ‘‘ 1s, that every body knows who my father 
was; but there used to be a poor little natomy of a creature, that was sommat 
ke me, among us. Wecalled him Slender Jimmy. Nobody know’d where 
e comed from, or any thing about him.” 

‘And where ishe’” said the Earl, with intense anriety. 

Why, you see we couldn’t make him useful no how; he had no taste for 
picking pockets, and all the whoppin’ ia the world couldn't drive it into bim, 

» we let him alone, until he got up to be a youth. We always knew 
bat there was something queer about him, he had such a curious knack of 
eading books. Why, if you believe me, I stole nigh hand a whole stall of 
Lim cause he liked ’em and hadn't the heart to prig for hisself. Wel, at last 
he guv us the slip entirely, and I did hear that he listed and threw hiese!f away 
in the army.” 

“It must—it must be he. Oh, Heaven be thanked,” fervently cried the 
Earl. Meantime, the betler, frenzied at the destruction of his plans, drew a 
istol suddenly from tis breast, levelled it full against the Earl's, and exciaim- 
iog, * Damnation! you shall never behold him,” pulled the trigger; there was 
a oud report, followed by a scream of agony. The barrel had burst, causing 
the ball to deviate, which lodged harmlessly in the wall, shattering the hand 
aud arm of the ruffian butler upto the elbow, while a fragment of the steel 
ierced his forehead, and sank even to his brain. He raised himself with diffi 
culty, and fixing his glazing eyes upon the Earl, opened his mouth several 
times as if attempting to speak, but vainly, shaking his clenched fist, and re- 
garding him with a scowl of malevolence, his jaw drupped, aud he fel! dead. 


Iie 





CHAPTER ¥.—CONCLUSION. 
‘* A fair commencement, better for continuation, 
And the winding up the fairest of the whole.""—Knowles. 
“Ne quid nimis.”—Latin Proverd. 

But little more remains to be told. The Earl inserted a cautiously worded 
advertisement in the various newspapers, which very soon had the effect of dis- 
covering the individual mentioned by Bill; every thing conspired to certify his 
identity. {t appeared that after quitting the vile soriety in which his boyhood 
was passed, he gained much distinction, earning for himself the rank of ensign 

.the regiment into which he bad enlisted, so that bad he not already a name, 
be would have ennobled one by his own exertions. The iuterview between 
faiher and son was most affecting, and as the latter had passed scatheles» 
through so vitiating a trial as the companionship of his early years, it need not 
be said that he was in every way worthy to shed lustre upon the high position 
to which he found himself entitled. 

The housebreaker was brought to trial, but inasmuch as this particular trans- 
action was shown to be the contriving of the dead butler, and no other being 
proved against him, aided by the intercession of Lord Elderberry, his punisn- 
ment was commuted to a short imprisonment, after undergoing which, his lord- } 
ship granted him a sma!l farm oc his estate, provided that he sincerely promised 
to amend his life. He did so, and to his honor be it said, most rigidly kept his 
word. Who shall say that he has a better hope beyond this life than that re- 
formed sinner? Doth not the holy book declare 

‘THERE IS JOY IN HEAVEN OVER ONE SINNER THAT RGEPENTETH!” 
Ladies’ Companion for Aug. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


BY SIR FRANCIS BOND HEAD 














Vemorandum on Mr. Alison's statement that on the 15ih, 16th, 17th, and 18th 
of June, 1815, the Duke of Wellington and Marshal Blucher were *‘ surprised, 
out manawuvred, and out-generaled” by Napoleon. 

When two armies or fleets completely separated, are preparing for collision, 
‘is evident that the commander of each can only be responsible for all that ex- 
sts within the radius of his own power. 

For instance, in the year 1805, when France was preparing to invade Eng- 
aud, Napoleon could no more prevent the English from raising volunteer regi- 
ments, making pikes and muskets at Birmingham, gunpowder at Hounslow, and 
‘rom casting shot and cannon at Woolwich, than King George III. could pre- 
veu: the French people from obeying the conscription, or from making ball-car- 
‘ridges at Paris. But out of the preparations for war, which at the period al- 
ded Lo were carrying on on either side of the Channel, if there could be select- 
ed any one which above all the rest the opposite country had not the slightest 
power Lo influeace, it was the comparative secresy with which each government 
was enabled to veil its transactions from the knowledge of the other. And thus, 
if Napoleon had thought proper to keep his projected plan of attack concealed 
'n Bis own breast, and if, by means of a police and gendarmerie of his own crea- 
‘lon, he had been able to establish an embargo strong enough to stop up every 
trevice of communication, King George II!. would have been no more to blame 
‘or the exercise of this power than Napoleon would have been to blame for the 
fogs which, proceeding from causes he had nu puwer whatever to couatrol, fre- 
juently coucealed England from his view. In short, until the two nations came 
7, Open collision, to blame either government for the internal arrangements 
- ‘he other, would be as absurd as to blame a nobleman who has a colt to run 
at the next Derby for the care and attention daily bestowed throughout the 
Ry on all the colts with which his is about to contend. 
ah rig while the trath of this reasoning is before the mind, let us for a moment 
ety apply it to Mr, Alison’s remarks on the position which the Duke of Wel- 
"<2 wig immediately before the Battle of Waterloo. 
lel i anne fact which cannot be denied, that at daybreak on the morn- 

go! the 15th of June, 1815, the allied army, under the command of the Duke 


headed by N apoteon, who by this unex ed movement obtained the military 
advastage of encountering separately og te army on the afternoon of the 
16:h at Fleurus, aud the English army onthe morning of the 18ch at Waterloo, 
before these two forces could efficiently combine together against him as they 
ve at sunset on the 18h, after the two great baities alluded to had been 
oughr. 

_Now granting to Napoleon for this dexterous coup-de-main the highest praise 
his most ardent admirers may declare to be his due, let us, with equal justice, 
consider how mach blame, if any, belongs to the Duke of Wellington tor hav- 
ing allowed himself, as Mr. Alison describes it, to have been “ surprised, out- 
mancuvred, and out-generaled,” by his artagonist. 

There can be no doubr that, previous to the 15:n of June, it was the desire of 
the Duke of Wellington that the allied army should not be surprised, and that, 
on the other hand, it was the object of Napoleon to surprise it. It must, how- 
ever, also be admitted that it was impossible for the Duke to repel the attack of 
his adversary before it was made, or even to conceatrate his forces in readiness 
to do so, until he knew at what degree of longitude Napoleon's attack upon the 
allied army of observation was to be made; and as Napoleon, of course, would 
not himself tell him this important secret, the Duke could only learn it from 
others. Accordingly, in the beginning of June, i815, be was not only ready, 
but exceedingly anxious to receive the intelligence whenever it would deign in 
any way whatever to come to him; but he was the receiver, not the donor, and 
therefore, until the intelligence reached him, he cou!d no more act upon it than 
a vessel becalmed under the Line can sail untii the breeze approaching from the 
horizon has actwally reached it. The Duke thirsted for the intelligence as the 
deserts of Africa after the dry season thirst for the rain, bat until what he de 
sired came to refresh him, it is perfectly evident he cou!d not receive it. In 
short, the intelligence of Napoleon's movements could not reach the territory 
of the allied army until it had passed over a country under the arbitrary domi- 
nation of Napvleor, and not under the authority of the Duke. 

Now it may be, and it certainly is, very difficult indeed for anv general to 
dam up every one of the many channels, large as well as smali, by which inte!- 
ligence flows and oozes from one country into another; but if, by the physica! 
and moral power which Napoleon possessed in h:s own territory, he was enabled 
to do so, his opponent is no more to blame for not having received intelligence 
which did not flow, than he would have been to blame for his terriory cot hav- 
ing received irrigation from a river which his opponent had had the power to 
divert. 

Napoleon, by sovereign author.ty, wielded with admirable sk.'\l, prevented 
the intelligence of his movements from preceding his attack upon the canton- 
meats of the allies; and Mr. Alison therefore affirms that the Duke of Wel- 
lington was ‘‘ surprised,” and so be was. But why select the Duke of Wel- 
lington for blame’ for he was no more surprised than were the Belgian pea- 
santry of the allied frontier, all of whom, though residing on the point attacked, 
were equally guilty of not knowing that which was unknown to the Duke of 
Wellington at Brussels. But not only were the inhabitants of the territory of 
the allies kept in ignorance of Napoleon's projected attack, but the French pea- 
santry, occupying the very ground from which the attack proceeded, were igno- 
rant of it—nay, the privat s, non-commissioned officers, and officers of the 
French army, and even French generals, bad not power to communicate Napo- 
leon's project tothe Duke of Wellington, or to the Prussian general Zreten. 

At the period in question it is well known that, not only in France, but in the 
ranks of the French army, there existed many Bourbonists who in their hearts 
were opposed to Napoleon, and who, though enlisted under his colors, were 
faithless to his cause. Instead, therefore, of risking their lives in fighting 
against their consciences, there must have been, and inceed there were, many 
who wuuld have deemed it a meritorious duty, as well as a most lucrative spe- 
culation, to have apprised the allies of the intended attack ; but Napoleon, who 
was well aware of this disaffection, so faithfully guarded his own secret, and 
was moreover so quick in his movements, that he actually prevented every 
one of those among his own soldiers who would have betrayed him from do- 
ing so. 

The writer of this memorandum, who, as an officer of engineers, was survey- 
ing the heights of Charleroi the morning it was attacked, was himself a witness 
to a most remarkable exemplification of this fact. He happened to be close to 
General Zieten, about mid-day on the 16th of June, 1815, when the French 
Adjutant-General, Bourmoni, who had just deserted, brought over to the Prus- 
sian army, Napoleon's ord rs for its attack at twoo'clock. In making this com- 
munication to General Zieten, who was on horseback surrounded by al! his 
staff, General Bourmont distinctly deciared that he had ail along intended to 
betray Napoleon, but that he had refrained from doing so until he could bring 
over to the allies intelligence of importance. 

Now ail the while he was speaking, the Prussian army could hear from the 
horizon a faint increasing sound of “eur” . . . “pereur’’ . . . * Empereur !” 
the distant cheers of the French army advancing to attack them. The Adju- 
tani-General Bourmont, while he was addressing General Zieten, must there- 
fore have known perfectly well that a: ‘hat hour the intelligence of the intend 
ed attack which without metaphor was speaking for itself, was of little or no 
value, whereas that had he apprised the allied army on, say even the 14th, that 
Napoleon iatended to attack Charleroi the following day, the intelligence would 
have bees of inestimable value. But General Bourmont deserted with ali the 
information be could lay his hands on—bis disposition to betray was eviden!— 
and he therefure brought with him the lesser iatelligence only because he had 
not ‘he means of carrying away the greater. And if no one in Napoleon's ar- 
my, from his adjutact general down tothe shortest drammer-boy, had power to 
desert to the allies with the valuable intelligence of Napoleon's advance upon 
Char'ero:—if the French peasantry on the frontier, intermingled by marriage 
with those in Belgium, had etther no previous knowledge of the event, or found 
themselves divested of all power of safely communicating it to their relations 
and friends residing in the territory of the allies—how could Genera! Zieten 
aud the Prussian army find it out, and above all, if they did not know it, by 
what miracle could the intelligence possibly have leaped over all their heads to 
the Duke of Wellington at Brusseis! 

No such miracle, however, was performed, and and accordingly the English 
general did not hear of Napoleon's attack upon Charleroi until the intelligence 
by an ordinary, and cot by a supernatural course, flowed tohim. In short, the 
event was known at Charleroi before it was known at Brussels, just as every 
day in the year the sun rises at Liverpool before it rises at New York ; aod ye: 
merely because Napoleon managed, so long only as he remained withia b's own 
territory, successfully to keep his owo secret, Mr. Al son jumps to the conclu 
sion that by the exercise of this undisputed power he ‘out msncuvred” 
and ‘‘ out-generaled”’ his antagonist. Now surely before such high praise was 
awarded by an Engli-h historian to Napoleon for the quickness of his first 
movement, it should be recollected chat it resulted in his complete defeat. 

If, on the 15th of June, 1815, the Duke of Wellington had suddenly marched 
the Allied troops into France, and attacking the French army in its position, 
had completely routed it, whatever credit might have been claimed for the English 
General, it ought in common justice, and it would always have been urged in 
Napoleon's defence, that he had been attacked before he had had sutffic’en: 
time to collect materials of defence; in short, that he had been over- 
powered, but not outgeneraled or ‘‘outmangeavred.” The case, however, was 
precisely reversed, for Napoleou was the projector of his own plan, or, in more 
common words, he himself with his own hands spun the hemp and twisted the 
yarns of the rope with which he hanged himself. 

Alihough the disposition of his own army was veiled in darkoess, the Duke 
of Wellington maintaining his position in broad daylight, the amount of the al- 
led army, as well as its organization, were no secrets. Napoleon therefore 
knew exactly where the British, Hanoverian, Belgian, Dutch, Prussian contin- 
gents were respectively cantoned—as also the nature of the roads which sepa- 
rated them. He kuew how the cavalry, infantry, and artillery of the allies were 
disposed, and how many hours it would require to assembie them at any given 
point. He knew also where were the head-quarters of his opponent. With 
all these data before him he secretly calculated that, by unexpectedly springing 
upon the Prussian army, he would be enabled to attack it, and the British 
forces, separately, before they could have time to combine. This important part 
of bis project, as we have shown, completely succeeded. Napoleon s own plan 
was therefore carried into effect, errors excepted, according to his own wishes, 
and yet what, we ask, was the result of this game of chess of his seeking! Why 
it was briefly as follows :— 

On the 15th of June the Emperor Napo'eon made the first move. 

On the 16th the Duke of Wellington said ‘‘ check” to him at Quatre Bras. 

Oa the 17th the two players stood in sullen silence looking at the board be- 
T tote 18th, at sunset, the Duke check-mated his antagonist, who, deem- 
ing himself completely beaten, of his own accord gave up the game and de- 
camped. ; 

Bat was this all? No. Not only was Napoleon's army so completely routed 
at Waterloo that it could never for a moment rally—not only were its elements 
scattered to the winds never to meet again——but Napoleon, still considering 
himself supreme judge of his own case—still prescribing fer hs ange ee 
cided on abdicating his title of Emperor, oa descending from the — 
France, and lastly, on poy ae to > om in the Beilerophon tu surrender 

ign of his antagonist. 
Np sepreiest ms he life was seamed i captivity in a British Island ; he was 
buried in British soil, in which he remained for nineteen years, until the oe 
Sovereign, in the month of September, 1840, magnanimously restored his moul- 
dered bones to the French nation, 120,000 of whose soldiers he had gallantly, 
but so unsuccessfully, led to the attack of the allied army on the 15.h of June, 


1815, 





of Wellington, was suddenly attacked in its cantonments by the French army 
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That his first movement on that day was rapid, and calculated to excite the 
ae , the French army, we most readily admit; but when the deadly 
coed - a me wer on s!multaneously considered, it certainly appears strange 
eventful period ee Mr: Alwes sheuldein the ayy ——_ 

If a French dragon with acts - Eogis agent 
ah gtr arm 90 est horaetc rable activity and grimace, were unexpect. 
and then pulling the trigger, w : ee athe aN soar pirate maps 
his senses say that ane Sa re ee oe oem pai Tomy 
merely because galloping ** chan a Aten > ot Maite ep teminne ae 
been quick ones; and yet such was ociael N ou e See 

If, instead of hurrying o ¢ f Hoon een 
customed to act caneten onan alan’ aus Mn as -ga ononge dga 
< rhe acthan. gern cquainted with their officers, and whom he had 
commanded in person only une day, to attack a cool and experienced 
Napoleon had pursved a more cautious plac of defensive operatio rrp mary 
stance, he had thrown his troops into the line of touution to A Pn 

: ortresses in his pos- 
session, and if, instead of risking all by a brilliant coup-de-main, he had 
patiently awaitec the result of that moral, or, to speak correct! i 4 
power within the Parliameu: of England, which, though feeble ous Watts ead 
loudly protesting against the injasiice of Europe interfering with the Vout 
people in re-appointing as their ruler the Demoa of War—no doubt if a 
parte had taken such a course as this a different result would have ensued It 
might have been a gcod one—it might have been a bad one—imost certain it is 
however, that mo plan could possibly have euded more fatally for Napuleon’s 
ambition than the une he had vuluntarily adopted. 

On the other hand, if the Dake of Welitngton, instead of scientifically de- 
ploying his forces into an army of observation, had concentrated the British, 
Hanoverian, Belgian, Dutch, and Prassian troops into one Babel phalanx, such 
a plan would undoubtedly nave produced a different result, which might have 
been a good one, or which might have been a bad one ; most certain, however, 
it is, that mo plan could have more promptly annihilated Napoleou’s power, and 
have founded on its raius a more lasting peace, than the cool, cautious, but 
vigorous course of operations which, under the direction of Divine Providence 
the English General pursued. 
_ The Duke of Wellington had two distinct and Opposite duties to perform: 
first, defensively to occupy along line, guarding kis communications with Eng- 
‘and as well as with cities, roads, and fortresses of great military importance ; 
secondly, rapidiy to concentrate this army of Occupation upon whatever point 
of the line Napoleon might think proper to attack. It 1s evident, therefore, 
from the mere showing of the case, that uctil the Duke knew when and at 
what point of his line Napoleon's real attack was to be made, it was as im- 
poss'bie for him to prepare by concentration to resist it, as it would be lin possi« 
ble for a mathemattcian to draw for his sovereign the circumference ef a circle 
until his majes'y should have determined and made known to him where was to 
be the central point. 

**On the tenth,” says Mr. Alison, ‘*the Duke of Wellington received intel- 
ligence, WHICH PROVED TO BE PREMATURE, that the Emperor had arrived at 
Maubeoge on the preceding day; but, not withstanding the proximity of such a 
man, at (he head of such a force, no steps were taken to concentrate the Eng- 
hishand Prussian armies "—vol. x p. 922. 

Why, only two pages before the above observation was written, Mr. Alison 
had himself narrated that Napoleon did not leave Paris to join hs army antil 
the morning of the 12:h—(no wonder, therefore, that the intelligence of his 
being at Maubeuge on the 10ih “ proved to be premature’’);—and yet, with 
this truth before bis eyes, Mr. Alison actually censures the English general for 
not baving, on the receipt of this hoax, concentrated the allied army on the 
repoited point of attack : in which case, Napoleon, “leaving him alone in his 
glory,’ would of course have given him the go-by—would have marched upon 
Brussels, or some other important point—and would thus indeed have “ out- 
generaled and vut-mancuvred” his English and Prussian antagonists. 


The Duke of Wellington, however, with cooler judgment, determined to 
keep his troops in their position until he distinctly knew on what part of the 
line it would be expedient for them to concentrate. The very instant this fact 
was communicated to him, on the afternoon of the 15th, with all possible ra- 
pidity he despatched his orders to the extremities of his line ; and every other 
preparation for battle having long ago been arranged, he dressed himself and 
went to the Duchess of Richmond’s ball; thereby demonstrating placidity of 
mind, self-reliance, and self control—the harbingers of the victory he achieved. 

As it therefore appears, not only from theoretical reasoning, but from stern 
practical results, that no plan of operations could have proved more fatal to 
Napoleoa than the hurried arrangements he adopted, and that, oa the other 
hand, no course of conduct could possibly have produced more political and 
moral blessings than that which the Duke of Wellington cautiously pursued, 
it must be evident to future ages that Mr. Alison, in bis ably-written History 
of the French Revolution, has unintentionally erred in his opinion that in the 
crisis alluded to Napoleon ‘‘ outmaneuvred and out-generaled the Duke of Wels 
lington and Blucher.” 

{tis tobe hoped that Mr. Alison will deem it due to his own high character 
to correct the serious error into which he has fallen, aad that in the words o 
Lord Bacon, we shall hear him exclaim, in vindication of the British and Prus- 
sian Generals whose reputation he has assailed, ** You shall now see how easily 


and clean I will wash away the ink I have dashed in their faces.” F. B. H. 
Athenzum, May 2, 1843. 




















ARAB v. ENGLISH HORSES. 
To the Editor of the “ Bengal Sporting Magazine.".—Dear Mr Editor: As 
you allowed my maiden to go in the December Race, | trust you wil! permit 
me to start once more for the ‘* seeing-one’s self-in-print-S .akes’ —and if you 
thiok that [ am likely to train on sufficiently well to suit your book, I shall be 
happy to enter again, when I see anything in which I thiok myself fit to make 
play. 

The subject upon which I wish to trouble you at present is that of the compa- 
rative speed of English and Arab Horses upon the Turf, for it appears’ to me to 
have become the fashion to puff the former, and to decry the latter, a pretty 
cousiderable deal tvo much. 

There can be no doubt that an English horse must beat an Arab, at even 
weights, for a good /arge horse will always beat a good /itle horse—and even 
after giving the usual allowance of weight, the chances are in favor of his do- 
ing $0, as the supertor stride of the slapping English racer must generally tell 
against the :more limited efforts of his littl competitor —but still I have seen 
timings of some of the best Arabs which certainly looked none so bad, after 
making a fair allowance for the difference betwixt the hard sandy courses of 
India acd the light elastic turf of Old England ; and there have been instances 
in which the lutle sons of the desert have nobly sustained the reputation of 
their seed, and generation, against the best efforts of their formidable adversa- 
ries—the usual allowance of weight being of course given. 

I frequently, however, hear, in the course of conversation, or see in various 
publications, the speed uf the Arab, comparatively with that of the English 
H.sse, undervalued to a much greater extent thao I am prepared to go. For 
one instance out of many, | observed some time ago, in a criticism upon the 
contents of the ‘* Bengal Sporting Magazine” in general, and the “ Perform- 
ances of Fiescha” in particular, that the writer declared it to be his opinion that 
“ No weight given can bring an Arab upon a par with even a third-rate English 

orse |” 

Now such 3 sweeping assertion may do very well for a critic, but it won't go 
down amongst practical men; and even I. a Griffin as I am, would require a 
Bailing iron to make me swallow it—for according to the old proverb. you may 
put weight upoo an English race horse until you bring him upon a par with a 
Jerusalem Jackass; or as a celebrated sporting writer expresses it, ‘‘ Eclipse 
himself might have been weighted to the pace of a donkey!" 

I fee! convinced that the timings of your best Arabs (with fair allowances for 
ground and weight), and also their actual performances when matched against 
English Horses (including the many instances in which they have run capital 
seconds, in addition to those in which they have won their races), would prove 
the above, aud all such similar assertions, to be much too strongly expressed — 
but unfortunately [ cannot at present obtain any records of timings, or Racing 
Calendar, to refer to. 

I remember one case in puint, however, for if ‘‘ you have writ your annals 
true,” and my memory does not deceive me, the English horse Flash was beat- 
en for the Lancer Cup (within the last three or four seasons), not by one Ara> 
only, but by éwo, he (Flash) having been placed third—Arabs first and second. 
Now in this case the allowance of weight to the little ‘uns was certainly nothing 
very extraordinary, and I can see no reason to suppose Flash could have been 
worse than a third-rater. 

I shall be happy to stand corrected if I have erred in the above statement, or 
can be proved to be otherwise in the wrong—in fact [ wish that some experi- 
enced Turfite would take up the subject, and give us his opirion upon it, found- 
ed upon the everage timings of horses at home and Arabs in Jadia (with the pro- 
per allowances for ground and weight), and the recorded results of races in 
which they were actually brought together. 

I have cow “ said my say” for the preseat, Mr. Editor, but if I find that you 
again patronise me, I shall be happy to continue to contribute my mite occasion- 
ally, as long as I remain A Greirrin. 

, 10th February, 1842 Bengal Sporting Magazine. 








Rartways anp Coacnes.—The best distinction drawn between railway and 
coach accidents was that of an old whip :—“ If,” said he, ** you gets comforta- 
bly capsized in a ditch by the road-side, there you are! but if you gets blown 
up by an engine, run into a cutting, or off an embankment, where are you *” 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

I> By forwarding $20, the amount of two years’ subscription to this paper, persons 
will be entitled to a complete set of the beautiful large STEEL ENGRAVINGS, (four- 
teen in number, for list of which, see last page,) published in the “Spirit of the Times,” 
as well as all that may be issued during the two years for which they subscribe. 





I> For some weeks past we have, in each current No. of the “ Spirit,” enclosed-dills 
to all our Subscribers whose accounts are not paid in advance. We wish the hint to be 
regarded as a personal application to each subscriber, and the Publisher trusts that it 
will be responded to after the only acceptable mode, namely, in the shape of a prompt 
remittance. 


; On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Baltimore Races —It will be seen that Mr. Pevron R. Jounson, from Ca- 
roline county, Va., the new proprietor of the Kendal! Course, announces his 
Fall meeting in to-day's paper. (His letter, intended for last week's paper, did 
not reach us until noon on Saturday.} The enterprise and industry of Mr. 
KENDALL was such as to make his course one of the most popular in his sec- 
tion of the country ; in the hands of Mr. Johnson we trust it will lose none of 
its attraction, as he pledges himself to give it his earnest attention. He an- 
nounces that in the event of the entry of Fashion, Register, and one from Col. 
Jounson’s stable, the purse for Four mile heats will be increased 25 per cent, 
making $1000. — 

Philadelphia and Camden Races.—The Fall Meeting is to commence on the 
4th Tuesday, 24th Oct. It will be seen that Mr. Hetcines, the proprietor, has 
opened several stakes for this meeting, to one of which he offers to contribute 
$100, to go to the 2d best horse. 
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Montreal Races commenced on Tuesday last over the Sc. Pierre Course. 
The Queen’s Plate of Fifty Guineas, “ the Gift of Her Most Gracious Majesty,”’ 
was to be run for on the first day, and the ‘* Gazette,” of that ilk, informs us 
that the Governor General ‘* has been pleased to present the most liberal dona- 
tion of Twenty-five Pounds to these races.’ This is quite handsume of Su 
Cuartes Mstcatre, aad we shall send him acopy of the “* Spiri,’’ contain- 
ing our private opinion of him, a0 that he can set his heart at rest oa that score ! 
The following distinguished individuals have been elecved Officers of the Turf 
Club for the present year :— 

Col. the Hon. C. Gore, G.B., President ; Caarces Penner, Esq., Vice Presi- 
dent ; the Hon. C. C.S. De Bleury, Lieut. Col. Ermatinger, George W. Aubrey, 
Eaq., Capt. Skipwith, 43d Light Infantry, Hon. J. Pangman, Capt. T. W. 


Jones, Q. L. D., Capt. Sir Hew Dalrymple, 71st Regt., and Capt. Daly, 89th [friends at Nashville. 


Regt., Stewards; George D. Gibb, Esq., ‘I'reasurer ; Samuel David, Sec’y. 

The * Gazette” states that the St. Pierre Course has undergone great al- 
teration and improvement since last year, at considerable expense to the proprie- 
tor, by widening and lengthening the “run home,” &e., which will afford a 
much better view from the stands. The horses in training forthe races are of 
a superior class, in point of high breeding and reputation, and will be more nu- 
merous than have assembled on any former occasion ; several more are expected, 
which places it beyond a doubt that the sport will be excellent. The following 
horses have been in training for some time at the Course :— 

B. c. Sir Tatton Sykes (Imp ). by Stumps ; bl. c. (Imp.) by Logic ; b f. Miss 
Clipper, by Imp. Meux ; Truxton, by Imp. Barefoot, from Long Island; Fleet- 
foot, by Imp. Barefoot, from Long Island ; Alwilda, by Monmouth Eclipse, from 
New Jersey ; Donna Maria, by Hambletonian ; Trenton, by Eclipse Lightfoot, 
from New Jersey ; Cornsheller; Pioneer, by Eclipse Lightfoot, from New Jer. 
sey ; Tasso, by Imp. Felt, from Long Island; Volunteer, by Monmouth Eclipse, 
from New Jersey ; Bayard, by Imp. Meux ; Miss Phillips, by Timoleon [a son 
of Am. Eclipse]; B. f. by Timoleon ; Plug; Heiress, by Imp. Trustee, from 
Long Island; Disowned, by Imp. Trustee, from Long Island ; Princess Royal, 
by Mark Moore, from Illinois; gr. m. by Imp. Trustee, from Long [sland ; and 
Lady of the Lake. — 


A Trotting Match came off lately near Pittsburg, Pa, on ‘he Fourth-street 
road, for $100, mile heats, between the b. g. Bob Logic and the gr. g. Dan. 
The ‘‘ Chronicle ” states that a largecompany of amateurs were present to wit- 
ness the trotting, which was spirited, and resulted in favor of Logic, who came 
in about a length ahead on the first heat, and a little better on the second. Time 
about 4:00, which, considering that the trotting was in heavy sulkies, on a 
common road, was considered good. 





The Pittsburg “ Daily American ” indulges in some original and singular re 
fiections upon the subject of racing, the Tennessee Turf, etc., which are too 
good to be lost. The concluding statement, that they have not in Tennessee 
“one single good plough,” is not the most remarkable observation of the writer. 


Hear him :— 

Rorse Racing.—This is exciting sport, say what you will of it—particularly 
soto the winner. The loser’s consolation is in the hopes of the next match, 
which enables him to bear manfully the losses of the present. At the great 
race between Eclipse and Henry, in 1823, it was supposed that one million of 
dollars changed pockets ; but the losers were compensated in the gallant hear- 
ing of their horse; and the winners, not less in the powers of theirs, than the 
money they had won. [t was not the money alone that was run for—it was a 
contest for renown—the glory of owning the greatest horse power. Fielding 
relates an anecdote to exemplify the pride of servants in the respectability of 
their employers. But here we think the poiat of pride is let down much lower; 
we see the masters making it a poiat of honor to have the most respectable 
dumb beasts—and make it the business of their lives to prove it. The only 
tangible benefit to be reached by it is to ascertain the proper stock to breed 
from. This is something, tu be sure, but whether it will repay all the time and 
money spent in ascertainmg the fact—the thousand evils which follow in its 
train—drinking, interruption of labor, and all its attending corruptions of morals 
—is another and very appropriate consideration. 

The sport is congenial, but not peculiar, to the chivalry suppwsed to belong 
to these of the South. Their Puritan brothers, the “ Round heads” of the 
North, are not without an itching for the keenness of the sport; and although 
they spend less of time and money upon it, are fully equal to the Cavaliers in 
the speed and bottom of their horses. They think less on the subject, but, as 
in everything else, they think deeper. 

We were drawn into reflections on this subject by seeing the announcement 
of the races in Nashville, Tenn., for October next. This State appears at 
present to be taking the lead, even of its Southern neighbors, in the magnitude 
of the scale upon which the sport is got up The stakes to be run for are over 
a considerable. We see 27 subscriptions of $1000 each—that's for Monday, 
Oct. 9. After this whopper in the morning, they take breath in the evening in 
13 subscriptions at $300 each. Both of the above are for three year olds. But 
on Tuesday is the * Great Peyton Stake "—30 subscriptions at $5000 each— 
$150,000. This would finish their turnpike road to Pulaski. Afier this they 
cool off, and on Wednesday run fur the “ Alabama stake ”—15 subscriptions 
at $2000 each. They then gradually come down in their amounts, no doubt to 
accommodate the now fallen fortunes of some of their customers, and run for 
light parses, uatil Saturday closes the sport. The amount staked, exclusive of 
what may be put up in bye-bets, is about $230,000. One almost wonders where 
they get their money. It is a little remarkable, that in Tennessee, where they 
— such = of ae flesh, there is not to be found in it—from one end to 
eh sal <n en > a_i one that an ordinary Pennsylvania far- 

Waat will the Tennesseeans saytothat! Itislucky for us that we do not 
stand in the shoes of the editor of the Pitsburg “ American.” We shall keep 
a bright look out for the Teanessee * Ayriculturist,” to see wi at Dr. Sueuey, 
or Gen. Harpine, Maj. Davie, Mr. Wire sms, or the Rev. Mr. Crver, have 





A Presidential Game of Ten Pins. —The “ Express ” gives, ‘amon r other 
items of intelligence, in a recently published letter from Old Point Comfort, in 


Virginia, the following :-— 

To-day (Tuesday) the President had all the officers of the garrison to dine 
with him at the Hygeia Hotel ; and a right merry and pleasant party it was. 
The whole party have just adjourned to the nine-pin alley, where the President 
heads one side of a match game, and Col. Walbach, the commandant of the 
garrison, the other. The President’s side beat the first game, and there was a 
tie in the second, which had to be decided by 4 spare ball being thrown by the 
President and Col. Walbach. Here the sceve was very interesting. The Pre- 
sident knocked down eight pins, and then turning to Col. Walbach, remarked, 
So distinguished a soldier as you ought not to be beaten = [ command you 'o0 
beat this game. You have never disobeyed an order.” To which the veteran 
(he is 78) replied, “I will endeavor, Mr. President, to doit.’ But he only 
knocked down five pins. pa 

One of the amusements here is a theatrical exhibition by the non-commis- 
sioned officers of the garrison. One of the performances will take place to- 
hnight. 

7 Texan Challenge.—In the “ Northern Standard,” published at Clarksville: 
Texas, we find the following :— 

A Challenge to the Foals of Reindeer.—I will run the colt of my mare Dolly, 
by my horse Marathon, (to be fouled next spring) the fall after it is twe years 
old, against any colt got by Reindeer, of the same age, mile heats, for $1000, 
cotton or cash. The contending colt to de named between this time and the 
first of May uext. The race to be run over the best track in the District,where- 
ever that may be. MARTIN GLOVER. 

Boston. Bowie County, July 4th, 1843. 








Challenge. —The members of the Fashion Barge Club will row their boat 
Fashion against the Richard Biddle, Wm. K ng, or Geo. James, for one or two 
hundred dollars aside, distance five miles; race to take place on Saturday, the 
26:h inst. This challenge will remain open for acceptance until Tuesday morn- 
ing, the 15th inst. Taos. WuitTen, 

Pittsburg, Pa., Aug. 12, 1843. Sec’y Fashion B. C. 





The Great Stakes in Tennessee. 
Extract from a Letter to the Editor, dated NASHVILLE, Ang. 6th, 1843. 

** [T presume you would like to hear something about our heavily engaged 
horses in the Fall Stakes. There is not at this time a single colt in either 
of our great stakes complaining in the slightest degree, that I can learn. To 
a man our turfmen are pleased with their prospects of success, indeed I have 
bever known such unusual satisfaction with their colts as exists among those 
who have them at work for the great Peyton Stakes. 

Miss Foote is here, lively and playful! as a kitten ; her leg looks, however, a 
little suspicious. Every stake has filled for this Fall,six in number. Two races 
a day for Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, preceding the regular Jockey Club 
week, presenting such prospects of amusement to the public of Tennessee as 
was never known. Very respectfully, R. R. R. 

Note by the Editor.—We hear that the choice of Col. Hampron’s two nomi- 
nations—Herald and Trinket—is first favorite for the Peyton Stakes, and that 
Messrs. H & J. Kirxman’s Harry Cargill (by Leviathan out of Florestine) is 
second favorite. Messrs. T. & J. Kirxman'’s Glencoe colt out of E! za, is 
also much fancied. We shall be extremely glad to hear frequently from any 





TROTTING ON THE BEACON COURSE. 


Defeatiof the Grey Mare by Oneida Chief ! 





On Monday last “a great multitude which no man can number” assembled 
on the Beacon Course, opposite this city, to witness the contest between Lady 
Suffolk, the celebrated Long [sland trotter, and Oneida Chief, a pacing horse of 
equal renown. Since the Boston and Duane race, there has been no such crowd 
on the course. The causeway across the flat, from Hoboken to the steps lead- 
ing up to the course, was densely covered with pedestrians for several hours, 
while the omnibusses, wagons, hacks, and clam-boxes, running every twenty 
minutes between the ferry andthe hill, were crammed. [It is stated that over 
three hundred private four-wheeled vehicles were on the ground. An iafinite 
number of break-downs occurred, but no serious accidents. Tae half hourly 
steamers from Barclay, Canal, and Christopher-streets, were densely packed 
from 1 to 4 o'clock ; inceed, in the former, the people were obliged to squeeze 
in ** spoon fashion,"’ so that a seat anywhere but on the walking-beam or piston- 
rod of the engine, would have commanded a premium. The day, though quite 
warm, was pleasant, and the course in fair order. 

First in order was a match for $1000, between Fashion and Coilage Boy, two 
mile heats, in harness. The laiter is a black gelding, of considerable preten- 
sions ; save that he is a horse of lighter mould, he resembles the engravings 
we see of the thoroughbred English horses of near a century since. He starts 
off like a snipe—as if he was about to pitch over on his head, and measures 
nearly as much between the point of his showlder-blade and ear as he does be- 
tween his withers and the reot of his tal. He has an extraordimary way of 
breaking up, which he did no less than eight times during the Ist heat ; he does 
not break badly, however, for he seems merely to change his feet, and he goes 
like a top upon catching his trot. He was the favorite at 2 to | before the start, 
having distanced the mare ona previous occasion. She (Faslioa) is a large bay 
mare, of great length—is handsome, has good action, appears to be fine tem- 
pered, and to possess all the requisites desirable in “‘ a family horse.” She was 
trained and exceedingly well jockied by Wm. Wheelan, while Hiram Woodruff 
did the same for the gelding. Both heats were well contested, and we do not 
recollect to have seen lately a display of more consummate skill chan was exhi- 
bited on this occasion by both Bill and Hiram. Fashion won the Lst heat in 
5:294, with the horse lapt on her, and the 21! in 5:36, by less than a length 
Near the close of the 2d heat Cottage Boy, wko was leading and looking like 
a winner, broke, and the mare took the track from him. At the head of the 
quatter stretch, however, Hiram brought him up again, and on the inside ; for 
more than a hundred yards it was anybody's race—“ pul! Dick, pul! Devil,’’ was 
the play, until they reached the draw-gate, where Cottage Boy had the indescri 
bable meanness to break up, and run the thing into the ground! Wheelan, 
having won the match out of the fire, was so tickled, that he shied his cap in 
the air on going over the score, while the crowd, who always rejoice in the de- 
feat of the favorite, gave him three cheers, and “‘ one more |” 

When we recorded, a few weeks since,what we announced as probably “ che 
last great event’’ of the season, we were not so much out, so far as sport was 
concerned, notwithstanding the flaming announcement of the proprietors of the 
course. By the way we will here remark that their management is claracteris- 
ed by a degree of enterprize and liberality that ‘s worthy of all commendation. 
Thousands of geatiemen were attracted to the Beacon to witness Dutchman's 
time ‘knocked into several fits"—to witness “the greatest sport of the sea 
son,”’ relying for all this on Lady Suffolk and Oneida Chief. To say that they 
were beyond measure disappointed is the mildest term we can employ to exprees 
the feeling entertained of the mare’s performance, She tired unaccountably as 
if she had been helped to a bucket of water just before starting ; after the first 
heat she was exceedingly distressed and could not be cooled off. When she 
came on the ground several good judges thought she never looked better; we 
thought her drawn pretty fine, but not too much so, perhaps, for along and 
bruizing race. She had for several days previous been the favorite at about 
100 to 80, and considerable sums were laid out at that price; but no sooner 
was it known that her owner had determined to ride her, instead of ALsert 
Conkun, (who has been her jockey in her late remarkable performances) than 
the odds were reversed and 2 to 1, and in some instances still longer odds were 
‘reely offered on the horse. We feel assured that Mr. Bryan did his best to 
win, but we shall be candid enough to add that he never appeared to less ad_ 
vantage on the back of his mare ; he was frequently al! abroad in his seat, and 
twice, in the course of the Ist heat, he threw her off her stride by looking 
around to ask the time and to see the position of his comgetitor. His peculiar 
unsteadiness, in the saddle, on this occasion—which was the ‘general theme of 
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heat that though greatly surprised,he was not pleased with the mare's perform. 
ance on the day previous—that she appeared to be off her foot, etc. She hardly 
dried up at all. Oneida Chief was as fine as a star, bis friends thought, though 
to our eyes he looked a shade too high. He was in the finest possible health 
and came up for the 2d heat as if he had just walked out of his stable. He had 
Jem Luptow on his back —a capital jock, who graduated at the stable of Ro 
BERT L Stevens, Esq. The weight on the mare was 145lbs., that on the 
Chief, 140\bs. we presume, pacers and rackers being allowed 5ibs. by rule 
The distance was three mile heats—the purse $200. [The chance of “ stand. 
ing in” with the proprietors for some portion of the receipts from the gates and 
stands, hes contributed much to “ carrying on the war”’ this season on the Trot- 
ting Turf—not a bad arrangement for the trainers, and a liberal inducement to 
match and stake makers. 

Lady Suffolk went off with the lead at a steady though moderate pace, the 
Chief evidently intending to put the issue on a brush. Down the back stretch 
the mare widened the gap very much, and increased it every stride for nearly 
two miles! She went to the half mile post in 1:154, and trotted the Ist mile 
in 2:38 ; the Chief's time was 2:41. In the 2d mile, the Chief was nearly or 
quite out of his distance ; the mare's time the 2d mile was again 2:33 making 
5:06 for the two miles; the Chief's time was 5:11. In the 34 mile, upon 
geting into straight work on the back stretch, the Chief broke up, and his 
chance for the heat was considered out, and so it woul! have been, had the 
mare kept up her stroke. At the half mile post he was early out of his dis- 
tance, but here the mare commenced falling off while he made play. It looked 
to be the mare’s heat until she reached the distance stand, where she had got 
down, though Bryan drew his whip on her, into about a three minute ait, while 
the Chief was coming up with arush! At this critical’ moment he broke, hut 
caught instantly and come on again like a bird, while the mare seemed hardly 
able to “ raise a trot,” and the result was that she was beaten easily, by half a 
length in 7:44! 

This was so entirely unexpected that people were confounded ; they could 
hardly believe their owneyes! She had performed the distance on a slower 
course (the Hunting Park, Philadelphia), in 7:40}! So far from losing the 
heat, a majority of the spectators supposed that barring accidents she was 
“bound” to distance the horse, It was remarked in our presence twenty times 
‘* What a tremendous brush !’"—** He can beat a race horse down the stretch ad 
and like exclamations,but if people will take the trouble to use their slate and pen- 
cil they will fiod that on the present occasion, Oneida Chief’s “ tremendous brush” 
was no brush at all! We have shown that he went the first two miles in 5:11, and 
the mare it. 5:06, consequently his time in the 3d mile was precisely 2:33 and 
no more, while she fell off to 2:38. No doubt the Chief has a remarkable turn 
of speed and can do wonders in a brush, but it was not required of him on the 
present occasion. He beat the mare because she tired like a dunghill and came 
back to him in the most disgraceful style imaginable. After going the first two 
miles in 5:06, at the end of which she had the Chief nearly out of his distance » 
she had only to keep up the same rate (2:33) to beat him the heat “ sure ! " 
That's the way to tell it! The time then would have been 7:39. Her ability 
to maintain such a stride in a 3d mile she has demonstrated more than once. 
Why, in her trot under the saddle, with Beppo and Independence, on this 
course, at Mile heats, best 3 in 5, on the 4th July, she went in 2:28}—2:28 —2:28 
—2:29—2:32 ; the 2d was a dead heat, and she was beaten ir the 3d by twelve 
inches only, yet she won the 4th and 5:h heats without a struggle, the last by 
more than thirty yards. The following week she won at the same distance in 
2:264—2:27—2:27, the 2d heat by thirty yards, and the 34 at her ease, by sixty 
yards! Is there anything like ‘‘tire’ seen here’ At the moderate pace at 
which she performed the first two miles, she ought, if in goo! condition, to 
have made the last mile in about 2:30, when Oneida Chief would have required 
his“ tremendous brush” to save his distance, even if he can pace a mile in 
2:16—which he has done—“ in a horn!” Why it was nearly even betting for 
several days before the race that Dutchman’s 7:32} would be beaten, which, as 
the mare trotted her first two miles would have required her to make the 3d in 
2:26. Ludlow may have been very smart in lying so far behind—as many 
people think—but if the mare had gone the 3d mile in 2:30, the backers of the 
Chief would have been “taken in and done for,” and no mistake, by this very 
smartness. 

The mare was greatly distressed after the neat; so much so, that 100 to 30 
against her went a begging. We saw one gentieman bet these odds four or 
five times, and he was anxious to get on more at almost any odds. Indeed 
the thing was vut. 

Second Heat: Lady S. again led off with the Chief waiting upon her welt 
up; they came through the Ist mile lapt, in 2:31 ; the next half mile was done 
in 1:15, and the two miles in 5:07. On commencing the 31 mile the Chief 
passed the mare on the inside, pulled to her through the mile and won handily, 
by three lengths, in 7:52, the mare absolutely galloping ome, and so dreadfully 
tired that she could not have trotted another mile with a common hack. Mr, 
Bryan owes it to himself as a man, and to the noble animal whose unparalelled 
exertions have conferred so much renown upon the American Trotting Horse, 
and also to the friends who have so long and steadily backed him ani his, never 
to start the Grey Mare again under similar circumstances. When in perfect 
condition, as she ever should be, and with a good jockey on her back, ker friends 
entertain no fears of her disgracing herself a’ any distance or in ai y crowd: 
Next tu Fashion, she is the greatest public favorite connected with th> Turf 
at the North, and her owner should not lightly hazard a reputation so ga lantly 
won and so proudly maintained. 

We have merely to add the following recapitulation :— 


Beacon Course, Hoboken, N.J. Monday, Aug. 14, 1843— Match $500 a side; driver's weight, 
145lbs. each. Two mile heats, in harness. 

Mr. ——’s b. m. Fushéon..............-.. il a iairetrninca tes do agiacs kena Wm. Wheelan. 1 1 

Sb. "5 UE. ©. GH GP ence dnenadhtdeektndbs<snbbéecctccicces H. Woodruff... 2 2 

Time, 5:294—5:36. 


SAME DAY—Proprietor’s Purse $200. Three mile heats, under the saddle. 

ir. ——’s. ch. g. Onsida Cidaf, UQBIND cccccc cov ccccccesccocsess.c.c James Ludlow. 1 
David Bryan’s gr. m. Lady Suffolk, 145!bs .........-...........-..- Owner....+--s : 
Time, 7:44—7:52. 
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MONTREAL ATHLETIC GAMES. 
PRESIDENT : HIS WORSHIP THE MAYOR OF THE CITY. 
STEWARDS. 

J. Boston, Esq. Sheriff. Col. J. England, 71st Regt. George W. Aubrey, 
Esq. Major £. Thorp, 89h Regt. Major Kendall, R Artillery. H. A. San- 
ford, Esq., 43d Regt. Hon. C. C S. DeBreury. Lt.-Col. W. Ermatinger. 
M. J. Hays, Esq. 8B. Holmes, Esq., M.P.P. A. M. Delisle, Esq, M.P.P. 
C. H. Castle, Esq. 

At the St. Pierre Race Course, on the 13th and 14th days of September. 
The sports to commence each day at twelve o'clock, precisely, and to come 0 
in the following order :— 


FIRST DAY. 
Rifle Shooting, 100 and 180 yards. 
Running and Stending High Vault. 
Running High Leap. Putting Light and Heavy Ball. 
Standing High Leap. Running Hop, Step, and Leap. 
Throwing Heavy and Light Hammers. | Standing Hop, Step, and Leap. 
Long Foot Race, 400 yards. Wrestling, Collar and Eibow. 
Throwing Cricket Ball. Running Long Leap. 
Steeple Race over Hurdles, 200 yds. Long Foot Race, one mile. 
Climbing the Pole. &c. &c. de. 


i i i + least 

With the exception of Rifle Shooting (open only to subscribers of at 
10s ). the above se are open to all. Subscribers of 10s. will be furnished 
with tickets of admission to the Club Stand. ee ef 
The principal prizes for the above are Five Pounds, or a piece o! oe : 
that value, at the option of the victors ; together with several handsome mvda's, 

, &e. 

The names of Intending Competitors must be entered at the Secretary and 
Treasurer’s Booth, before the game they wish to compete for is begun. se aan 
Subscriptions will be received by, and Tickets fur the Stand may be bh om, 
the Stewards, Treasurer, or Secretary. 


; —" eae 
eines jaciegnen oll tages See co: LamonraGne, Treasurer. 


Myer Soromons, Seeretary. 


SECOND DAY. 


Quoiting. 
Short Foot Race, 120 yards. 





Montreal, 4th August, 1843. 
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Aug. | 9, 
BLACK, BLUE, AND SEA-BASS FISHING, 
At Stonington. 

Having heard many flattering reports of the excellence of the sport, and the 
manifold enjoyments to be had at Stonington, we recently resolved, inconti 
nently, to give the place a trial, albeit our leisure is small for any experiments 
of the kind. We were the more readily induced to do so inasmuch as two ac- 
quaintances of ours are spending the season there, instead of sweltering bet ween 
Sara'oga and Niagara, or getting an occasional shot or bite at Lake George— 
wo icdividuals who would not remain there three hours were they not in the 
enjoyment of all the creature comforts of life, as well as capital fishing and 
shooting. They sent us word from time to time what immense trout fishing 
there was; then that the Blue Fish had “ come into the Bay "—that Woodcock 
and Snipe were never so plenty—that the Sea. Bass were miniature whales, and 
that the Black fish “ranged from amazia’ to onkimmon!” This was all very 
well, but it was not sufficient to induce us to forsake favorite old haunts. But 
when they added that Braxe & Reep, our old friends of the ** Waverley ” and 
he Rockaway “ Pavillion,” were established at Stonington in asuperb nouse— 
that Frank Buage and Reep himself, would go out with us if we would give 
the place a trial, our objections, one by one, began to give way, and it no svoner 
ocevrred to us that we could take passage in the ‘* Massachusetts,” with Capt 
Joe Comstocs, thar the thing wes settled—it was a wedding, and the day fixed 

Well, in company with a select party of friends, the jaunt was made, and 
more than realized our most sanguine expectations. The Wadawanuck House 
at Stonington is one of the largest and most elegant establishments in New 
it is delightfully sitaated in the most elevated part of the town, in 

|| view of the ocean on one side, while from the others are obtained superb 
views of Long Island Sourd, Fisher's Island, and the surrounding country. 
Among other luxaries connected with the establishment are hot and cold, salt 
| fresh water baths ; and then there are carriages, saddle-horses, capital boats, 
bowling alleys, billiard rooms, and indeed everything deemed requisite for the 
comfort and enjoyment of its guests. The house wil] accommodate over two 
hundred persons, and we were pleaeed to find it so well filled; there could no 
have been much less than half that number of ladies and children in the 








England 


anc 


ouse, 

We shall say nothing of the shooting, having been incessantly occupied, 
luring our stay at S, with Bass and Black fishing. Graphic details of the 
capt sre of a Shark with a rod and reel, while fishing for Bass, were given in 
ar last number. A fierce contest has long raged between Newport and Ston- 
ngton, as to which could boast of the finest Tautog or Black fishing, while 
as regards Sea Bass, Newport is willing to concede that she ‘‘ can’t hold a can- 
die!” While we were at Stonington two knowing old files caught, in one day, 
140 Sea Bass, several of which that we saw, weighed over forty pounds! In 
two large boxes of them sent to this market there was not one weigh- 
ng so little as twenty pounds! The Sea Bass is a game and beautiful 
fish, resembling Salmon ; Striped Bass is ‘‘a horse of another color.” We 
shal! have another shy at them directly, and in the meantime, must say some- 
thing of the Tautog doings of the party. 

You fish for them [Tautog or Black fish] on a reef with a stout hand line, 
ising lobster bait; occasionally fiddlers (crabs) are preferable. Bait is readily 
obtained as well as first rate sail boats. The tide frequently runs over the reef 
ke amill-race, so that you are obliged to use a sinker of a pound (or more) 
weight. Asa Black fish of the weight of sixteen pounds will pull like a pair 
of yoked steers, your line must be of hemp, and nearly as large as a pipe stem. 
You can make use of the same line for Blue fish; be sure and take with you 
a Squid or two of bone or metal, a3 when going out to or returning from the 
Black fish ground, you can frequently make a good use of it. You will re- 
quire it, too, for Cod, Haddock, Drum, and other denizers of salt water. 

For Sea Bass, if you do not stand on a rock and throw into the surf, you 
sail from end to end over the reef, which is far preferable for sport, though it is 
isually very rough. Nine persons in ten are dreadfully sea sick, unless they 
happen to be enthusiastic in their devotion to fishing, when there is no danger of 
unything of the kind. For the first half hour keep continually sipping brandy 
and fishing with all your might; imagine yourself stronger than Jooah, who, 
when the whale swallowed him, could not keephim down! After warning you 
respecting all this, if you persist in going out in a boat with “this child,” rely 
upon it, that if-you ‘don’t feel weil”—if you wish to be ‘put ashore,” we 
shall not listen to it, “charm you uever so wisely ;"’ so far from quitting our 
sport to land you, perhaps five miles off, after this fair warning, we pledge our- 
selves to vote that you be thrown overboard! So look out! The ‘sore biles ” 
with which Job was afflicted you will consider as nothing in comparson with 
your own when “ stirred up ""—that is, if youare not determined, * like immorta! 
Caesar,” to “die with decency,’ if need be, “nor leave the task to me!” 
You fish for these Sea Bass with a smal! but first rate Salmon line, of 100 yards 
in length. The best bait is a sort of squid, made thus:—Take an eel about a 
foot loug, and with your penknife make an incision, an inch in length, beneath 
his jaws; then carefully cut off his head, without rupturing the skin—turn it 
over his back and peel him entire. After turning the skin right side outwards, 
take your lower hook [you must have two tied on a piece of gimp] and pass it 
through the eel's mouth and down his body about four inches from the head, 
where pull it through the skin of the belly. The upper hook, which of course 
is to be tied on, on the opposite side of the gimp to the lower, you must now 
insert well back in the eel’s mouth, and turn the point up through his head. Be 
careful that you place your hooks in the eel’s skin at the exact distance at which 
they are tied on, otherwise your bait will have an unnatural appearance, and 
will not work well. Secure your upper hook tidily to the skin with a thread, and 
carefully adjust your sinker. With such a squid, provided you manage it well, 
you ought to take thirty Bass in a single tide—that is, on the last of the ebb, 
and the first of the food. You must troll across the reef selected for your sport 
and Frank Blake, in twenty minutes, will put you to many “ artful dodges "’ to 
insure success. 

No thorough bred sportsman will use any borrowed article, either for fishing 
or shooting, if he can possibly avoid it. To be sure they will furnish you with 
an vutfit at the Wadawanuck House, but you had better provide your own, 
Go down to Conroy's, 52 Fulton Street, and order the fullow‘ng ‘‘ traps :"’"— 


1 “*New London” Hemp Line, on a creel. 

j Striped Bass or Sa)mon line, 100 yards. i 

1 doz. Hemming’s or Kirby’s Black fish Hooks on snells. 

1 “ assorted Hemming’sBlack fish Hooks, straight and curved. 
+ “ best Hemp Snoods. 


1 ‘* Kirby's and Limerick assorted Bass Hooks on snells or gtmp. 

4 Sinkers—from lb. to Ilb. 

2 Squids for Blue fisa—bone and metal. 

} doz. Cod Hooks. 

With this tackle you may consider yourself ‘‘ armed all in proof,” for Bass 
Blue, Black, or King-fish, Flounders, Drum, Cod, Haddock, or pretty much 
anything else you are likely to scare up. One thing more, and we have done. 
Let us advise you, by all means, to take passage in the Massachusetts, for Sion” 
ington. She leaves here at 5 o’clock P M., on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sa, 
turdays, arriving at Stonington about 11 o'clock at night; returning, she leave 
S. at 8} PM., on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, landing you here id 
time for an early breakfast. Just say to Mr. Gorpon, the wide awake an- 
obliging Clerk, that you are “ one of ’em,”’ and you will get a capital state-room 
Capt. J. J. Comstock will “ put you through” like a trump, as he is, and if you 
are the man we take you for, he may possibly get up a little arrangement fot 
you in the course of the evening, in the way of a quiet supper in “ The Officers 
Room,” that certainly will not “ set you back any !’’ That's all ! 





=— = ——— 


Pedigree of The King. 
_ Ido hereby certify that a bay colt sold by me to Dr. T. Payne, and ealled 
by him Tue Kine,was got by Imp. Priam, out of Imp. Bashful, and was foaled 
late in the season of 1840. This colt was engaged by me in the Ladies Stake 
at Baltimore, this Spring. 
H Bashful was got by St. Patrick, out of Spavina, by Orville—Mirandola, by 
aphazard—Allegretta, by Trumpator—Young Camilla, by Woodpecker— 





Camilla, by Trentham—Cogquette, by the Compton Barb—Sister to Regulus, 
etc. 


I do not know a better nedigree in the Eoglish Stud Book. 
Hicksford, May 12th, 1843. A. T. B. Mereairr. 


SPECULATIONS UPON ENGLISH RACES AND 
HORSES. 


AMERICAN. 











BY AN 


Dear * Spirit” —The Derby and Oaks Stakes have again been won, and 
the sporting world has been favored with the usual extravagant laudation, 
bestowed upon the lucky or arranged victor or vietrix. The winner of the 
Derby monopolises public admiration until the St. Leger is decided, when he 
is generally pushed from his pedestal. I have written lucky or arranged, 
for a perusal of the descriptions of these races has convinced me that it is 
but seldom the best horse wins—the s'ate of the betting-book, and condition 
on the day, most frequently deciding the contest. A reference to some of 
these races will establish this. 

Ottering'on beat the celebrated Catton and twenty-two cthers, running 
miserably previously, and never winning afterwards—h's success was attributed 
to the very heavy course, requiring strength rather than speed, to win. The 
Colonel beat Velocipede for the St. Leger in 28; the last losing from lame 
ness. Lapdog (called the Little Dog in this country) won the Derby, beating 
better horses—Shakspeare lost by a boy's riding, it is thought. His brotter 
Spaniel, ‘a little seratching thing,” won his Derby from Riddlesw rth. Fre- 
derick won the Derby of '29, The Exquisite, said to have been his superior, 
being in the same stable. St. Giles won the Derby of ’32, Trustee and Mar- 
grave being sacrificed to him, it suiting the books of their owners that he should 
win. Mango won the Leger, Epirus, the favorite, falling—the last subse- 
quently running wel!, and training on. Phosphorus won the Derby from Ca- 
ravan in ‘37—the last undoubtedly a better hvrse. Elis won the Leger, when 
Bee’s-wing was in the race—who doubts that she was superior in every 
quality which constitutes the good racer? Little Wonder won his Derby, 
Launcelot, a better racer, second—and this last won the St. Leger, Maroon, 
belong'ng to the same owner, permitting. Matilda won the Leger from Mame- 
luke, by premeditated false starts. Birmingham won it from Priam. 

But enough of these “ frequent instances.” 
great number of entres for them—the vast crowds 


The value of these stakes, 
consequent upon the 
attending these races, it being the fashion for the Londoners to witness those 
for the Derby and Oaks—give an undeserved celebrity to the winners. When 
we recollect that they run Jess than ¢wo miles, and have never run a greater 
distance, we should not esteem them highly, whatever the English may think 
of them. How seldom is it that a Derby or Leger winner distinguishes him- 
self subsequently, in his racing career—bow few of them prove of much value 
as stallions ! 

In glancing over the English Racing Calendar for 1839, I made a table of 
winners (of more than one race) of five-year-olds and upward, and found them 
the get of fifteen stallions—Reveller, four winners ; 
Langar, Defence, Falcon, and Sultan, each three winners ; Economist, Figaro, 
Brutandorf, Sir Hercules, The Colonel, Humphrey Clinker, Velocipede, Ast- 
bury, and St. Nicholas, two winners each. Of these fifteen, four—Langar, 
Sultan, Sir Hercules, and Velocipede—get speedy stock, and their get have 
won the great stakes. Many of these winners, as Arctic, Isaac, Pyramid, The 
Potentate, and Zohrab, were geldings. 

Of the horses that have run in England within a few years, whose perform- 


Dr. Syntax, Lottery, 


ances entitle them to reputation with us, in my opmion, I can make a short list 


only -— 


Harkaway, by Economist, dam by Nabocklish. 
Charles XII., by Voltaire, dam by Prime Minister 
Don John, by Waverley, dam by Comus. 

Hetman Platoff, by Brutandorf, out of Don John's dam. 
Caravan, by Camel, dam by The Flyer. 

Lanercost, by Liverpool, dam by Bustard. 

Ralph, by Dr. Syntax. 

The Doctor, by Dr. Syntax, dam by Lottery. 

St. Bennett, by Catton, dam by Amadis. 

Cardinal Puff, by Pantaloon, dam by Waterloo. 

St. Francis, by St. Patrick, dam by Scud. 

Venison, by Partisan. 

Gardham, by Falcon, dam by Tramp. 

Grey Momus, by Comus, dam by Cervantes. 

The Corsair, by Sir Hercules, dam by Smolensko 
Melbourne, by Humphrey Clinker, dam by Cervantes 
Mendizabal, by Merlin or Merchant, dam by Phantom. 
Epirus, by Langar, dam by Sir Oliver. 

In connection with this subject, I will quote from your agreeable corres- 
pondent “ D. P.”—* their great races are in the line of our quarter ‘ dashes ;’ 
that is, which can go the shortest distance in the shortest time. The distance 
is so short, that such a horse as Bostun would not know what people were 
hallooing about when they were exulting over his defeat!" But does not this 
conflict with an opinion expressed by him in a previous paragraph—*[ have 


England. How is it possible that we should exceed them—even approach 
them in equality ‘” 

Now if Boston could not have obtained reputation in England—and this | 
believe to some extent—then 's their system of racing such, that we ought to 
attach but little importance to their races, it being radically defective, and 


endurance. 

“DD. P.”’ extolls ‘the attention of the English to their pedigrees, the guards, 
and restrictions, and liabilities, by which they are scrupulously surrounded ’’"— 
then let him explain how the Stud Book committed the error of proclaiming 
Bioomsbury by Tramp or Mulatto ; the evidence before the Jury establishing 
that he was by Mulatto alone. Certainly ‘D. P.”” must have read the animad- 
versions upon the manner in which the Messrs. Weatuersy obtained infor- 
mation for their Stud Book, which convinced me that a false pedigree was 
as easily to be introduced into the English asthe American Stud Boek. 

If the English horses are so super:or to ours, why are our (rofters superior 
to theirs—why have most of the imported stallions fasled in the Stud? 

Sycamore. 


REMARKS ON THE FASTEST RACES ON RECORD 
IN INDIA. 


The meana of comparing the speed of the Arab with that of the English horse 
are not within reach. The utmost powers of the English horse are se\dom cal!- 
ed forth, for any great distance ; and in those races, on the British Turf, which 
have been productive of extraordinary time, the particulars are kaown only to a 
few. The size, and consequently the stride of the English horse, which are so 
much greater than that of the Arab, also render a comparison, without a nice ad- 
justment of weights, at once ridiculous and useless for practical purposes. For 
the present, therefore, these remarks shall be continued to races in which De- 
sert or Lot Arabs run against Arabs of the same description ; to the exclusion 
of all Provincial or Country-breds. 

The subjoimed tabular statement exhibits the fastest public performances 
which a careful perusal of different Indian Racing Calendars affords. On va- 
rious other occasions the like distances have been run with the same weights 
by different horses, on different race courses, within the time specified, Jut ne- 
ver under; and it may be doubted, whether for some years to come, the speed 
of the Arab is likely to exceed the pitch tu which it has risen, between the sea 
sons commencing with 1837 to 1842 inclusive, Previously, owing to a defi- 
ciency of size, and less acquaintance with the art of training, the powers of the 
Arab (with few exceptions) would appear not to have been tully developed ; for 
although, here and there, a phenomenon occasionally appeared, yet owing to 
the inferiority of his opponen's, he was generally able to command bis own run 
ning, and thus the “ mortal strugg!e,” as in more recent contests, was spared 


him. 











taken leave of the idle delusion that American horses are equal to those of 


Take for insta Cha le, i : t. 
— . aan rece Chapeau de Paille, in 1828, said to have run 1} mile, Sst. 
Patrician, 9st., 3 miles less 280 i 
tan, Yet., yards, 5:34—both in Bengal. 
Salonica and Absentee, in their best days, could both have maintained front 
places alongside the best of the ‘‘ cracks’’ of the present day. 

















Distance. Time. Winners, Werghis, and Beaten Place. Year. 
Pa ee Horses. 
Yds. (Samoue beating Fiescni aod 
A Distances — 15» J _Sweetlipe, Set. 4ib........- Madras... 1838 
240 , \ Walmer, 9st Sib, beating Grand 
ee 3 aa Calcutta. 1842 
/ any instances might be , 
¢ Mile. »» 25” Absentee is uid to it pee 
‘ in 24” with heavy weights.. Cal 
} Mile. . Ba” Wenlock beating aoe 8st. ee - 
7b WER. 0.000 onstberig enve Madras... 1838 
f —— beating Sweetlips, 8st. 
TD eewee cbtctintinisien Mad ‘ 
2 Mile. 1’ 23” —— beating Xebec, Sst. 7ib. yeenre— Ie 
| CUI ted hee dvtierdo met Cal 
ee beating Spanker, 8st. ee ae 
12lb each.......0---.2-.. Madras... 1838 
1534” Walmer beating Chusan, 8st. 
1 Mile. ODOR so ccncestpsecoces Kishnagur 1841 
1°54” Bedouin beating Fieschi by a 
P head, 831 7ib each. ........ Calcutta. 1841 
: eo ee” nusan 8st 3/b, beating Fiesch: 
1¢ Mile. 2 22 ; Ne Rae ee ae Calcutta. 1841 
( Fieschi 9st beating Glendower, 
——e } Sst 12ib, (Heats).......... Caleutta. 1841 
1} Mile. 538 4 Glendower deating Chusan, 8st 
EA Calcutta. 1842 
3°25”  (Glendower 8st. 1llb, beating 
12 Mile. j 4 Mishap, 8st 7ib.... 2.2.2... Calcutta. 1840 
? 3° 26” Samnite beating Fieschi, 8st. 
he OD cette cnn ----- Madras... 1838 
(Fieschi beating Cornemonie, 
2Mile. ¢ 3°51” Ee eee Calcutta. 1838 
Samnite beating Fieschi (7ib. 
} Yer any yl Madras... 1838 
21 M — lendower, 9st. 5ib., beating 
Mile. ie | Walmer and Chusan, 9st 3ib 
\ each, ee ae ee Calcutta. 1843 
24 Mile. 4° 52” Walmer beating Chusan, Glen- 
, dower and Bedouin, 83t 8ilb.. Calcutta. [1842 
24 Mile Unknown......... pendicinenade 
5° 57” Mercury 9st , veating a field of 
; RT TS ena Madras .- 1808 
3Miles- 5°59" Walmer beating Chusan, 8st. 
. . ; Tlb. each ....... Oveemened Calcutta. 1842 
(6 41" Fieschi (Ross) beating Gazelle 
(Hall), 9st. 2!b. each .. 2... Caleutta. 1842 


To Col. A T. Maclean, H. M.'s 13th Drs. is due the credit of causing a re- 
volation in the expectations and desire of all Turf-men, by the production at 
Madras, in 1837. of his Bay Colt Samnite. He it was who first forced the pace, 
and compelled antagonisis to mind theirs. Prior to Samnite’s debut the Indian 
Racing Calendars are not remarkable for contested instances of speed. The 
long and honorable rivalship of General Showera, and Col. Maclean, had so 
whetied the wits of these Sportsmen, that neither money nor pains were spared 
in the search of the fleetest coursers, and although the ampler means 
of the one, were wanting to the other, and consequently, although not so 
uniformly successful as his antagonist, it must be admitted, that the performan- 
mances of Samnife in 1837 and 1838, placed Col. Maclean, on his retirement 
from the Turf, at the top of the list of Sportsmen on the Madras side, and with 
few equals any where. Samnite’s era was that of a phenomenon ; and although 
an aitempt was made ‘o substantiate ‘“ English extraction,’ principally on 
account of his great size, and extraordinary speed and bottom, it failed ; and 
there is hardly a competent judge of these matters, in possession of Race 
Horses at this day, who will not at once admit that the grourds on which the 
supposition rested, were, from more recent observation, and further acquaintance 
with the Arab, quite unfounded. Samnite’s height is no bugbear now-a days; 
whilst his performances and weights, have been several times equalled by horses 
whom he had beaten, and whose appearance carries indebitable conviction of 
pure Arab blood : as, for instance, Fieschi, Spanker, Wenlock, Walmer, Chusan, 
Glendower, Exile and Gazelle. In this simple fact may be found, if needs be, 
the vindication of Samnite’s Arab extraction though it has been doubted, whe- 
ther in addition to his other rare qualifications, he possessed that of being a 
weight carrier. Pity it was Fieschi did not meet him at 9st. Heats 2 miles 
for the Select Cup at Madras in 1838! Alas both are now of the Turf. 
= is in England. Samnaite, (a victim to weakness in the loins,) lies un- 

er it. 


The Madras Spring Seasons of 1837 and 1838 were wnusually prolific of first 
rate horses. Samnite, Fieschi, Sweetlips, Wenlock, Spanker, Corriemonie and 
Bedouin, all made their maiden efforts in these years ; and all, with others of 
less note though not unknown to fame, viz. Rolica, Fearnought, Xerica, Cor- 
sair, Aebec and Balzac, were exported to Calcutta, leaving the Madras Cuurse, 
in 1839, without a plate horse. 

Greatly is it to be regretted that Samnite, Wenlock, and Spanker never after- 
wards came to the post. Spanker died on shipboard. Sammite's fate has a!- 
ready been old. Wenlock whilst taking his gallop fell, broke a leg and was 
destroyed. About the same time Adsen‘ee closed his cereer by dropping down 
dead whilst taking a sweating gallop ; and thus was Fieschi seconded by Sweet- 
lips and Corriemomie, left to open the Bal! in'1839, on the Calcutta Course, 
without an exquai !! 

Before, however, touching upon the Caleutta Meeting of 1838-39. and in 
order to close with Madras it is necessary to revert to the Meetings of 1837 
and 1838. 

The Madras Course, though one of the best in India, is hard, not springy, 
and a severe one, owing to a rise of several feet at one part of it, and another, 





calculated to mislead us in the selection of horses waluable for their wind and 


a gentle ascent, between the distance and winning posts. From the top rise, 
| before reaching the two mile post, there 1s a considerable declivity, the advan- 
tage of which, however, is greatiy counterbalanced by the sharpness of the turn 
| in, before reaching the last quarter mile post. It is admitted by competent 
judges, that, in comparing Calcutta and Madras performances, an abatement of 
| three seconds in the time of the latter may fairly be made. 

The comparative merits of Samnite and Fieschi un the Madras Course, (where 
only they encountered each other) have always been matter of speculation. 
Samnife as a colt, questionably shewed a great superiority over his antagonist ; 
but ithas been argued, with apparent truth, that he ran generally at light 
weights, that he was easly beaten 9st. each, 2 miles, by Fieschi for the Select 
|Cup! whilst the latter was not trained up to his mark, being, moreover, a laxy 
lurching horse, requiring punishment from the post, and a degree of exertion 
on the part of his rider, depriving him of the physical power necessary to bring 
his horse well in atthe finish! It may also be added that Fieschi's subse- 
qu nt performances were equal to any thing that Samnite ever did. The ques- 
tion cannot now be decifed. Rivals though they were, and great as were their 
struggles, it must be admitred they had no equals in 1837-38-39 ; and all 
good spertsmen will doubtless be content to assign to each the glory of a joint 
supremacy. 

In 1837, Samnife, then a colt, and Fiesehi 5 years old, ran a two mile maiden 
Race, Heats 8-7 the second and third heats in 3m 55s. 

Sammite, same year, beat Sweetlips 8-4 for the Chamier Cup, the last ? mile 
in lm. 23s. 

In 1838, the ranning was still more extraordinary ! 

Wenlock, in his maiden Race, beat Spanker and Xerica 3-7—2 miles in 3m. 
58s. The first $ mile in 54s. 

Wenlock beat the same Horses in a few days afterwards, } mile Im. 23s. 

Corriemonie beat Fieschi 24 mile 9st. in 5m. Qs. 

Spanker beat Xerica 1} mile 9st. in 2m. 58s. 

Samnite beat Fieschi and Sweetlips 14, and a distance 8-4 in 3.n. 12s. 
distance in 15s. 

Samnite receiving 7 lbs from Ficschi won The Gift, 2 Miles in 3n 543. The 
1} Mile in 2m 55s. 

Samnite beat Fieschi for the Sportsman's cup 1 3-4 Mile 8-10 in 3m. 263 

If three seconds be allowed in order to place the Madras Course on a level 
with the Calcutta one, it will be found that neither Lefore nor since have these 
performances been excelled. 

In 1837 and 1838, the Calcutta Turf boasted of Pirate, Absentee, Faustus, 
Gazelle and Frolic. In 1839, the Calcutta and Madras rival horses joined issue ; 
without success, however, on the part of the Calcutta Sportsmen, for Gazelle 
was the only Qui Hy horse that had a chance with Fieschi, Sweetlips, or Corrie- 
monte, or won a single Race against them. There is, however, good reason to 
belive, that had Adsenice lived he would have shewn himeelf on a par with the 
Madras cracks. He is described in the Calendars of the day “as the very best 
of Arabs,” and won the Auckland Cup in 1838, 8st. 8ibs. 2} miles in 4m. 59s. 
beating Pirate who a few days afterwards, went over the same distance 9st. 
3ibs. winning the Trades’ Cup in 5m. Is. easy. Higro. 

Madras Atheneum. ° 
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FROM SARATOGA. 
TO THE JULIA OF SOME YEARS AGO. 
August 2, 1843 

I have noi written to you im your boy’s |ife-time—that fine lad, a shade taller 
than yourself, whom I sometimes meet at my tailors and bootmaker’s. I am 
not very sure, that after the first month (bitter month) of your marriage, I have 
thought of you for the duration of a reverie—fit to be so called. I loved you 
—lost you—swore your ruin and forgot you—which ts love’s climax when 
jilted. And I never expected to think of you again. 

Besides the astonishment at hearing from me at all, you will be surprised at 
receiving a letter from me at Saratoga. Here where the stars are, that you 
awore by—here, where the springs and coloonades the wood-walks and drives, 
the sofas and swings, are all coated over with your delicious perjuries, your 
‘‘ protested”’ protestations, your incalculable bankruptcy of sighs, tears, caresses, 
promises! On Julia—mais, retiens toi, ma plume ! 

I assure you [ had not the slightest idea of ever coming here again in the 
world—not the slightest! I had a vow in heaven against it, indeed. While I 
hated yoo—bettid? forgot you, that is to say—I would not have come for your 
husband's million—(your price, Julia!) I had laid Saratoga away with a great 
seal, to be re-opened in the next star | shall inhabit, and used as a lighthouse of 
warning. There was one bannis er at Congress Hall, particularly —across 
which we parted nightly—the next object my band touched after losing the 
warm pressure of yours—the place I leaned over with a heart under my waist 
coat which would have scaled Olympus to be nearer to you, yet was kept back 
by that mahogony and your “ no’’—and I will believe that devils may become 
dolls and ghosts play around us like the smoke of a cigar, since over that banister 
I have thrown my leg and sat thinking of the past wihout frenzy or emotion ! 
And none have a better right thar we to laugh now at love’s passionate eternl- 
ties! For we were lovers, Julia—I, as T know, and you as I believe—and in 
that entry, when we parted to dream, write, contrive for the blissful morrow— 
anything but sleep and forget—in that entry and over that bannisier were said 
words of tenderness and devotion, from as deep soundings of two hearts as ever 
plummet of this world could by possibility fathom. You did love me—mon- 
ster of untruth aud forgetfulness as you have since been bought for—you did 

love me! And that you can ride in your husband's carriage and grow fat, and 
that I can come here and make a mock of it, are two comments ou love worthy 
of the commonplace-book of Mephistophiles. Fie on us! 

I came to Saratoga as [ would !ook at a coat that [ had worn twenty years 
before—with a sort of vacant curiosity to see the shell in which I had once 
figured. A friend said, ‘join me at Saratoga!” and it sounded like ** come and 
see where Julia was adorable.” I came ina rail-car, under a hot sun; and 
wanted my dinner; and wished myself where Julia, indeed, sat fat in her fau- 
teuil—wished it, for the good wine in the cellar and the French cook in the 
kitchen. And IJ did not go down to “ Congress Hall,” the old palais d amour— 
but in the modern and comfortable parlour of the ** United S:ates,”’ sat down 
by a pretty woman of these days, aad chatted about the water-lily in her bosom 
and the boy she had up stairs—coldly aud every-day-ishly. 1 had been there 
six hours, and you had not entered my thoughts. Please to believe that 
Julia! 

But in the evening there wasa ball at Congress Hall. And though the old 
house is unfashionable now, and the lies of love are elsewhere told and listened 
to, there was a movement among the belles in its favor, and I appended my- 
self to alady’s arm and went boldly. I say boldly, for it required an effort. 
The twilight had fallen, and with it had come a memory or two of the Springs 
in our time. I had seated myself against a pillar of the colonoade of the 
‘“ United States,’ and looked down toward Congress Hall—and you were un- 
der the old vine-clad portico, as I stould have seen you from the same spot, 
and with the same eye of fancy, sundry years ago. So it was not quite like a 
passionless antiquary that I set foot again on that old time colonnade, and, to 
say truth, aa the band struck upa waltz, I might have hed in my lip a momen. 
tary quiver, and some dimness in my world-weary eye. But it passed away. 

The ball was comme ca, and I found sweet women (as where are they not— 
given, candles and music’) and aired my homage as an old stager may. I 
danced without thinking of you uncomfortably, though the ten years’ washing 
of the white floor has not quite washed out the memory of your Arab instep 
with its embracing and envied sandal, gliding and bounding, oh how airily! 
For you had feet, absolute in their perfeciion, dear Julia!—had you not? 

But I went out for fresh air on the colunnade, in an evil and forgetful mo- 
ment. I strolled along toward the spring. The lamp burnt dim, as it used to 
burn, tended by Cupid’s minions. And on the end of the portico, by the last 
window of the music-ruom, under that overhanging ivy, with stars in sight that 
I would have sworn to for the very same—sat a lady in a dress like yours as | 
saw you last, and black eyes, like jet lamps framed in velvet, turning indolent- 
ly towards me. I held by the railing, for I am superstitious, and it seemed to 
me that I had only to ask why you were there—for, ghostly or bodily, there I 
saw you; Back came your beauty on my memory with yesterday's freshness 
of recollection. Back came into my heart the Julia of my long accursed adora 
tion! I saw your confiding and bewildering smile, your fine-cut teeth of pearl, 

your over-bent brow aad arch look from under, your lily-shoulders, your dimpled 
hands. You were there, if my senses were sufficient evidence, if presence be 
anything without touch—bodily there ! 

Of course it was somebody else. I went in and took a julep But I write 
to tell you that for a minute—a minute of enormous capacity—I have loved 
you once more. For one minute, while you probably were buried deep in your 

frilled pillow—(snoring, perhaps—who knows')—for one minute, fleeting and 
blissful, you have been loved again,—with heart, brain, blood, all on fire with 
truth, tenderness and passionate adoration,—by a man who could have bought 
you (you kaow I could!) for haif the money you sold for? And I thought yuu 
would like to know this, Julia! And now, hating you as before, in your fleshy 


forgetfulness, Yours not at all. N.P. Ww, 
New Mirror. 








AN AMERICAN BEAR CHASE. 


(From Talbot’s Travels.] 





One of my father’s settlers, of the name of Howay, discovered the tracks of 
three bears on the morning of the 1lch December ; and after following them for 
avout three miles, came to the tree in which they had taken up their quarters. 
Having his dog, his gun, and his axe with him, he began to cut down the tree, 
the trunk of which was at least sixteen feet in circumference. Whilst engaged 
in this employment, he occasionally directed his eyes upward, to see if his mo- 
tions disturbed the bears in the place of their retreat. He became at length 
weary of acting as sentry tothe prisoners, and had nearly forgotten this need- 
ful precaution, when, in the midst of his hewing, a large piece of bark struck 
him onthe head. This aroused his attention, and, oa looking again, he disco- 
vered, to his great consternation, one of the bears descending the tree in the 
usual manoer, tail furemost. Apprehensive that he might be attacked by his 
black friend, which he perceived was coming down with every appearance of 
hostility, ne laid down his axe, and taking up his gun, resolved to discharge its 
Con-ents lato the body of Bruin. Upon reflection, bowever, he desisted ; for 
he was afraid, if he ouly wounded the animal, his own life would be the forfeit 
of his eager temerity. While he was thus deliberating, his dog perceived the 
bear, then only a few yards from the ground, and, by his barking, alarmed the 
brute so much that he ran up the tree with inconceivable swiftness. On arriving 
at the opening into the trunk, he turned himself about, aad looking down at- 
tentively, surveyed the dog and his master. Howay now regretted that he had 
not called upon some of his neighbors to assist him ; but being afraid that if he 
should then go for any one the bears would in the meantime effect their escape, 
he rallied his courage, and resuming his gun, lodged a ball in the bear’s neck, 
which fortunately brought bim lifeless to the ground. Victory generally inspires 
the conqueror with fresh cousage, and is seldom the forerunner of caution. The 
conduct of Howay, however, affurds an exception to a rule so general y ac- 
knowledged ; for, instead of being elated by his success, and stimulated to 
pursue his conquest, he reflec'ed that, although he had been thus far fortunate, 
the favorable issue was to be imputed more to casualty than to any particular 
exertion of his own prowess, and concluded, that if he continued to fell the 
tree, he might in his turn become the vanquished. He therefore very prudently 
determined to go home and bring some of his neighbors to,his aid. Leaving 
the bear at the foot of the tree, he departed, and in a short time returned with 
two men, three dogs, and an additional axe. They soon succeeded in cutting 
down the tree, which, when falling, struck against another, and broke off about 
the middle, at the identical spot where the beasts lodged. Stuuned and con- 
— the affrighted animals ran so close to one of the men, that he actu- 
aa put the muzzle of his gun close to its shoulder, and shot two balls 
eons is body. The olkae escaped unhurt; and the dogs pursued the 
Pr ed one till he compelled them to return, with their flesh badly lace 
rere “ winter sun had ceased to shed his refulgent beams upon 
catil the succe “a globe, and the men deemed it imprudent to follow the tracks 
siesk af Nowla mg morning ; when Howay, accompanied by a person of the 
ceande, Follow fry Tap American by birth, aud of course well acquainted with the 
is ane’ die a . tracks, having previously provided themselves with a rifle, 
their Tae by anges of powder and shot, and bread aud meat sufficient for 
ber. About two o'clock early in the morning of Thursday, the 12:h of Decem- 
crecsing 188 tivdl Thee h, seep itarecen they were observed by some persons 
eff. This was the enly pod y seven miles fiom the place at which they set 
they had been absent for ‘gence we had of them for thirteen days. After 

some time, their friends concluded that they must ei- 


ther have perished with hunger and cold, or have been destroyed by the 
wounded bear. I was strongly of opinion that they had been frozen to death, 
for the weather was excessively cold, and they were slightly clothed, without a 
tinder-box, and totally unprovided with any means of shielding themselves 
from the inclemency of the weather. [ therefore assembled a large party of 
the settlers pertaining to the townships ot London and Nasouri, and proposed 
that we should stock ourselves with provisions for a few days, and go in quest 
of the two unfortunate hunters. To this proposal they unanimously agreed ; 
and we set off on the following morning, provided with pucket compasses and 
trumpete, a good supply of ammunition, and the necessary apparatus for light- 
ing fires, taking with us some of the best dogs in the country. In the inter- 
val between their departure and ours a partial thaw bad taken place, which left 
not the slightest layer of snow upon the ground, except in low and swampy 
situations. We had therefore no tracks for our direction, nor any idea of the 
course which Howay and Nowlan hed taken, except what we had obtained from 
the persons who saw them crossing the Thames on the day of their departure. 
We had no very sanguine hopes of finding them ; but continued fur two days 
to explore taousands of acres of interminable forests and desolate swamps, ap- 
parently antrudden by human foot, yet without the most distant prospect of suc- 
cess. We returued home, hav.ng given up all expectation of seeing them 
again, either living or dead. . 

Thirteen days had now elapsed since the departure of the two adventurous 
settlers, and all hope of their return had completely vanished. On the morning 
of Christmas day, as | was in the act of sending messengers to some of Ho- 
way’s most intimate acquaintance, to request them to take an inventory of his 
property, I was informed that he and his companion had returned a few hoers 
before, alive, but in a most wretched condition. When I had recovered in some 
measure from my surprise, | went to see them, for I felt anxious to bear from 
themselves an account of their extraordinary preservation which was as fol- 
lows :— 

On the day of their departure, they pursued the bear, which took a north- 
western course for at least twenty miles, and at night stopped upon his track 
With great difficulty they lit a fire, having contrived to produce a light by the 
application of a piece of dry linen to the yan of their gun whilst flashing ir. 
Thus, before a good fire, they spent the first night, which was exceedingly cold, 
both supperless and sleepless. 

In the morning they continued the chase, as soon as they had eaten a small 
piece of bread, the crumbs ur fragments of their dinner on the preceding day. 
This was equally divided between themselves and their dog. About noon, when 
they had travelled on the track, through all its windings and doublings, for at 
least twenty miles, they were unable to distinguish the north from the south, 
and of course considered themselves !ost in the boundless immensity of inter 
mineble forests. They resolved to pursue the bear no longer, conscious that it 
would lead them still farther into the wilderness from whence they apprehended 
they could not without difficulty extricate themselves, for the snow was disap- 
pearing fast, and the rain continuing to increase. They now recollected that, 
in the early part of the day, they had crossed over the track of another bear, 
which they fancied would lead them tothe settlemente. This they unwisely re- 
solved to follow, coosoling themselves with the thought, that, if it should not | 
conduct them to the abodes of man, it might lead them to the bear’s retreat ; 
and that if they should succeed in killing him in a spot even remote from any 
settlement, his flesh would afford them nourishment, and bis skin a more com 
fortable couch than the snow-covered deserts on which they had bivouacked the 
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time they both declared, that if a tree had then been in the act of ielling ex 
them, they would not have made any exertion to escape from its destructive 
stroke—they began to look upon it as their duty to employ the means whey 
Providence had placed within their reach for the preservation of thet life wh ch 
He who gave possessed the sole right of taking away, and they resolved once 
more to light a fire. This they accomplished with the utmost difficulty, for 
they were so much debilitated as to be scarcely able to exert themselves in col- 
lecting a sufficient quantity of fuel. As they consumed the last grain of their 
powder in this operation, they became susceptible but of one emotion—that of 
indescribable horror, at the idea of being compelled, ere another night should 
elapse, to pay the debt of nature in a manner the most abhorrent to their fee!- 
ings. They now conversed freely, but in a melancholy strain, on the method 
in which it was most likely that the frost would accomplish their cestruction - 
and agreed in the opinion that it would first attack the extremities of their bo. 
dies, and gradually proceed up towards the vitals, until their beart-blood should 
become congealed to ice. After this discourse they lay down, almost unmind- 
ful of the past, and careless about the future, endeavoring to resign themselves 
to the fate which awaited them, whatever that might be. ‘ 

On the morning of the ninth day of their deplorable wanderings they arose 
ina state of perfect apathy, and began to traverse the same lands which they 
had so reluctantly trodden six days before. In the evening they arrived at the 
hay-stack, where they left the dog. They found him sil! living, but unable to 
get upon his feet. He was reduced to a mere skeleton, and appeared to be in 
the agonies of death. The desire of life once more took its seat in their hearte. 
and they resolved to seek diligently fur some sort of food. Their appetites 
were now sounconquerably ravenous, that they stripped the bark off an elm 
tree, and devoured large quantities of its inner rind, Scarcely had they eaten 
it, however, when they became exceedingly delirious, and were forced to 
\te down among the hay, where they remained until morning in an agony of 
despair. ° 

By daylight on the tenth morning they were much better, and would have 
arisen, but recollecting that they now possessed no materials for ligiting a fire 
they resolved to roll themselves up in the hay again, and quietly await the hour 
of dissolution, whenever it should arrive. Their resolution had bot jnst been 
furmed, when they beard the joyful sound of a cow-bel!, which seemed to pro- 
ceed from the opposite shore of the river. They arose immediate!;, and on 
looking over the water perceived, to their infinite satisfaction, a | c-house, re- 
ceutly erected, but vet without any appearance of inhabitants. For some time 
they felt inclined to doubt the evidence of their senses, and to consider the log- 
house as a creature of their disturbed imaginations. They recollected passing 
that way before without observing any building; but, on calling to mind the 
circumstance of seeing the boat and the canoe, they were convinced that all 
was reality—delightful, heart-cheering reality! They therefore recu!ved, by 
some means or other, to ford the river; and, walking with feeble steps, but 
bounding hearts, along the bank, they soon discovered a crossing place. On 
arriving at the opposite shore they were met by a white man and two Indians, 
who took them co the house of one Townsend, with whom they were well ac- 
quainted, and from whom they experienced every mark of attention which their 
wretched condition required. The heart of sensibility, if conversant with afflic- 
tion, may form some estimate of their feelings at that moment. [f a single 
feeling had then any tharked preponderance over snother, it mus! nave been 
that of gratitude-——buundless, unspeakable gratitude, to the protecting power of 
an Almighty and gracious Deliverer, 

















preceding night. Hope, which—though it often bids desponding thoughts de- 
part, and sometimes cheers usin the darkest hour—is too frequently the cause 
of our expecting where expectation is vain, and disappointment ruinous, had, | 
in the present instance, nearly precipitated its unfortunate votaries into the vor- | 
‘ex of irretrievable misery. They ‘followed on the track until the snow com-| 
pletely disappeared, and the sky became so dreadfully overcast, that they were | 
compelled to relinquish all ideas of hunting, and tu think only of escaping from 
solitude and starvation. They were by this time on the banks of a smal! rivu- 
let, the course of which they resolved to pursue, expecting that it would even 
tually lead them to the Thames, into which they calculated, as a matter of un- 
doubted certainty, it emptied itself. On the banks of this rivulet they passed 
the second night, but were not able to get any sleep It rained incessantly, and 
they suffered much from their exposed situation, for they were only partially co- 
vered with a few strips of bark. 

On the third day they continued their journey down the brook, which, grow- 
ing wider and wider, inclined them to think it was the head of some extensive 
river, and they huped it would prove to be that of the Thames. The violence 
of the storm began to subside about noon, but without any abatement of the 
cold, or cessation of the rain, which continued to fall during the whole of the 
day. A little before sunset they fired at a partridge, but unfortunately missed it 
Another joyless night found them waking to all its watches. 

On the fourth day they felt excessively hungry and weak ; their thirst also 
was insatiable, being compelled every five or six minutes to drink. In the af- 
ternoon, their hunger increased to such a degree, that they could have eaten 
anything except human flesh. Sixty huurs had now elapsed without their bav- 
ing tasted food of any kind, and the appalling idea of suffering by starvation 
for the first time obtruded itself. Before the close of the day, however, they 
succeeded in shooting a partridge, one half of which they imprudently ate as 
their supper; and feasted on the remainder at breakfast the ensuirg morning. 
Little more than one charge of powder was now left; and this they resolved 
to preserve for lighting fires, knowing, as the frost had again set in, that if they 
were expused for a single night to the weather, without the protection of a fre, 
they must inevitably perish. 

The fifth night proved extremely cold, and Nowlan perceived, ia the morn- 
ing, that his feet were badly frozen. Putiable ay their situation was before (his 
heart-rend ng event, it then became still more wretched. This unfortunate man 
had now to endure a complication of unprecedented sufferings. To the impe- 
rative hankerings of hunger which he could not satisfy, a contiauai thirst which 
be could not appease, a violent fever which seemed not to abate, and the * pelt- 
ing of the pitiless storm,” from which he had no shelter, there was adied a 
species of torment the most excruciating that human nature is doomed to suf- 
fer. Until this deplorable event, they had travelled at least fifty miles a day, 
walking, or, as they expressed it running, from before suarise until after sunset. 
They were now uuable to perform more than half their accustomed journey, 
and even that with the utmost difficulty. 

Oa the afternoo» of the sixth day the sun appeared for a few moments, and 
convinced them that they were not on the banks of the Thames. The know- 
ledge of this gave them much uneasiness, from a conviction which it im 
pressed on their minds, that they were on the banks of a river which might 
lead them to the desolate and uninhabited shures of Laka Huron or Lady St 
Clair. Still they preferred following its course, hop’ng to discover some Indian 
settlement, which they could have no expectation of finding if they departed 
from its margin. Immediately after the sun had disappeared, they discovered a 
boat on the opposite side of the river, and a little further down acanoe. The 
appearance of these vessels induced them to think that a new settlement could 
not be far distant ; but when they had travelled several miles farther, and had 
not met with any other traces of inhabitants, they concluded that the vessels 
had been driven down the river by the ice during the late thaw, and had been 
stopped at the point where they were first noticed. They were just about to 
cut down some timber for the night, when they observed a stack of hay a 
few perches before them, and on their side of the river. The hay appeared 
to have been mowed on the flats, or shallows where it grows spontaneously 
beneath the gloomy shades of the overhanging forest. This circumstance. 
when coupled with their recent discovery of the boat and canoe, convinced 
them that they were in the immediate neighborhood of some settlement. The 
hay-stack afforded them a comfortable asylum for the night, and appeared to 
them the most enviable bed on which they had ever reclined. 

On the morning of the seventh day they rose much refreshe¢, having enjoyed, 
for the first time since they left home, a few hours of sound s'eep They 
were confirmed afresh by the incident of the stack in their resolution to keep 
close to the river, being elated with the idea that it would certainly lead them 
to some inhabited place. But their dug, the faithful companion of their dan- 

ers and partaker in their sufferings, was that moraing uuable to proceed any 
arther. When he attempted to follow them, he staggered a few paces, and 
thea fell, but had not power to arise again. The hunger of the men had by 
this time increased to such a degree, taat they could have eaten the most loatt- 
some food ; yet they desisted from killing the dog; they left him to die a lin- 
gering death rather than imbrue their hands in the blood of a fellow-sufferer. 
Scarcely had they proceeded a mile beyond the hay-stack, when they were in- 
tercepted by an impassable swamp, which coimpelled them to leave the direc- 
tion of the river. Difficulties seemed to surround them on every hand, and 
success appeared to smile on them for a moment but to add to their other 
sufferings the pangs of blighted hope and bitter disappointment. They were 
compelled to wander once more into the pathless desert, with very faint expec- 
tations of regaining the river. 
They walked a considerable distance on the eighth day, and at four o'clock on 
the ninth discerned the tracks of two menand adog. They now imagined the 
loug-wished for settlement at hand. With renewed spirit and alacrity, there. 
fore, they pushed onward, indulging by the way the pleasing reflection, that 
the issue of the newly discovered track would ere long terminate their woes, 
and bring them to enjoy once more the unspeakable pleasure of human society. 
Judge, then, what must have been their feeliags, when, towards evening, they 
were bruught to the very spot on which they had lain five nights before! Hepe 
now no longer shed her delusive rays into their hearts; and they neither had a 
thought, nor felt a desire, to prolong existence. 





A few months previous to this event, Townsend had discovered a salt-spring 


| on the banks of the river Saub!e, and was at this time preparing 'o commence 


a manufactory of that article at a distance of nearly twenty miles from any bu- 
man habi ation. This embryo salt manufactory was the building which Howay 
and Nowlan discovered afier they heard the ringing of the cow-bel!. It wasa 
fortunate circumstance for them ; for if this spot had been uninhabited, as it 
was a short time before, they must unquestionably have breathed their last on 
the banks of that unexplored river, which flows into Lake Huror, at a point 
which is nearly one hundred miles from any set lement. They were only thirty 
miles from the lake when interrupted by the swamp, in avoiding which they had 
inadvertently wandered back into the woods; and, on discovering their own 
tracks, returned waconsciously to the place where they had lain five nights be- 
fore—a catas'rophe which, et the time, they lamented as a dire misfortune, but 
which afterwards was the cause of their tinal deliverance. 

At Townsend's house they were fifty miles from home, every yard of which 
they had to travel through the wilderness, but not without a blazed line to di- 
rect them. Nowlan’s feet were by this time in a very bad condition; and as 
he could not procure at that lonely dwelling the materials necessary to prevent 
mortification, which he was apprehensive would very soon take place, he and 
his companion set off early on the following morning. Mrs. Townsend kindly 
furcished them with provisions, and everything cecessary for their journey ; and 
on the eve of the thirteenth day after their departure from the ‘Talbot Settle- 
ment, they had once more the happiness of enjoying the comforts of their own 
firesides. So much for the pleasures of the American Bear Chase ! 








A BUFFALO HUNT IN INDIA. 

Beiag on my cultivation a few mornings ago, my attention was attracted, by 
a moving black object looming at a distance in the horizon. Thinking it a 
bullock, or some such thing, [ gave no heed to it ; but in a minute or two after- 
wards, taking another glance in the same direction, I perceived a wild buffalo 
coming towards me at a thandering pace, closely followed by a gentleman on 
horseback, both chulling at a fearful rate. As the beast was coming ic a direct 
line towards me, [ flung myself among a cluster of mangoe trees, and emerged 
on the beffalo’s passing. Being a lover of sport [ followed the chase, cursing 
my luck in not having a gun with me; the country over which the buffalo led 
was of a dreadful descriptioa ; ditches, pogars, and cart roads in succession, all 
of which were gallantly taken by the pursued and pursuer. Being a married 
man and not wishing or having any inclination to break my neck I kept in the 
rear that I might choose my ground. The stranger was mounted on a beautiful 
blaca Arab, and must have been going at the rate of 20 miles an hour; the 
horse twice failed in his leaps, and hurt his rider very much, but nothing daunted, 
both kept up the pursuit with unabated ardor. After going about 10 miles, I 
perceived the horse to press the buffalo hard, coming up hand over hand; one 
ditch more, and the prize was won, but this was a ditch, enough to damp oue’s 
courage : the buffalo first attempted it, but down he went like a shot— he horse 
fared no better,—the buffalo was up, aud had bolted ; not sa the rider, who lay 
insensible ; by rubbing his hands, &c., I revived him, and his returning senses 

cought an enquiry efter his game, and a wish to pursue it again; I showed him 
the absurdity of his riding any longer, as he had received fearful hurts from his 
two former and recent falls aud was now so exhausted that he fell in attempting 
to rise, but nothing would do; go he would, he was mad with excitement, and 
rode away as if the devil was afterhim. Well, Sir, the chase commenced with 
fresh spirit; on our overtaking the buffalo, we found he was making for a lane, 
running for 500 yards between two Too! Khates; down this he was followed, 
but not by me; but there happened to be no outlet, aud the buffalo brought to 
bay, turned upon his pursuer, and down he came to the charge ; the horse had 
stumb‘ed, and its rider was on foot; he coolly waited the charge ; al:hough [ 
called to him to scramble out, but he would not leave his horse to his horned ad- 
versary’s tender mercy; it was a beautiful but fearful sight to see the infuriated 
animal coming down with his horns to the ground; te was met at sixteen 
yards, oy a bullet, crashing his forehead ; this instead cf turning him, adds fuel 
to his fire, and brings him down with fresh vengeance ; he is now cot more 
than five yards; when another ball is his quietus. The velocity with which the 
charge was made, was of such force, that it propelled the body on the gentle- 
man. Horse, man, and buffglo lay in one mass; the first got off scot free ; his 
fall was owing to his master’s body being thrown against him. I egain :aised 
the wounded man, but with all my exertions could not bring him to bis -enses, 
and in that state had to convey him across his horse to my factory, about teu 
miles distance! 

I have seen charges of buffaloes in print ; it has also falien to my lot to see 
the same in life, but taking the locality, I never met with such a fearful one. 
The geatleman is ail rigot now, only two ribs broken, and left leg, which may 
lay him up for some time, and we have an experienced surgeon who Lappens to 
be an intimate friend of Mr. S.’s By-the-way, Mc. S. suffered a very severe 
fall about four weeks ago, by another horse jostling against his in a race, and 
throwing him, which fall broke Mr. S.’s collar-bone, and dislocated the left 
shoulder; 1t has been a wonder to me that he could have ridden so fer as his 
Pactory P—-; the starting ground was 24 miles from the place of the death of 
the buffalo; he was as weak as a church mouse. Word was brought to-day 
that a herd of nine buffaloes have taken up their quarters near Mr. S.’s factory ; 
should this long yarn be approved of, I will send you the result of the next haat. 


Bengal Sporting Magazine. 
EE 


Tae Kyire Grinper —All here reme nber, no doubt, the little knife grind- 
er with his large black mastiff that drew his grinding apparatus about, in 
whose proceedings we used to take interest. We are never to see him mote. 
He has quit knife grinding, emancipated his dog forever from harness, and 
with him and his wife—who was a silent partner in the concern—gone to 
France, his native land, there to qr the evening of his days, and to lay his 
bones, after death. He took with him some $10,000 (!) a sum that will ena- 
ble him to live most easily and comfortably in France; and we are glad to 
learn this; for after travelling from Maine to Georgia and back, rhaps 
morethan once, grinding his way through all sorts of weather, he deserves 
rest, and we are further gratified to learn that his faithful dog, who shared 
in his toils, will now share his luxury and ease. Another fact in the history 
of our no longer “ needy knife grinder,” which is interesting, as weil for the 





After indulging in the gloomiest reflections for nearly an hour—during which 


filial affection it displays in him, as for the instance it offers in illustration 
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of French character, is the following :—When he departed from France 
with his wife, to cometo America, his mother remained behind him. When 
his wealth became so great that he determined to give up his vocation, in- 
clined to settle in A nerica, he sent for her. But she clang to France, and 
would vot com2 away to join her son. His affzction for the old lady chang- 
ed his whole plan; he toox passage in the next ship for France, and with 
his wife and dog, and gold, set sail, and long since safely reached the end of 
his voyage; mother, son, wife and dog are all nodoubt quietly had happily 
living weiner, enjoying, in a manncr unknown to any but a French family, 
the fruits of the labors of the knife grinder, and his dogin America.—Long 
life to them! Richmond Compiler. 


Farmers’ aud Breeders’ Department. 


NEAT CATTLE. 

The following remarks on breeding Neat Cattle, were made at a la‘e meet- 
ing of Farmers, in Boston, from all parts of Massachusetts, by Colonel 
Jacques, of Charlestown, one of the most successful breeders of Stock in New 
England :— 

“« My principles are, that the blood—the red fluid in every living creature in 
whose body it flows, is, by the laws uf nature, a sole agent and controlling 
ower, in ere the general character; and that by crossing and mixing 
the blood of the different varieties of the same species, the s'rongest strains 
of blood will be found to predominate; and that health or disease—good or 
bad properties—are transmissible to the progeny and descent, both in human 
and animal creation ; even the color may be shaded to suit the fancy. 

‘From over fifty years’ practice and experience upon these principles, I con- 
sider the fullowing, among many points, important to be observed in neat cattle 
generally, but in bulls and cows particularly, viz : Muzzle fine with yellow 
nose; eyes brilliant; head and horns light; ears thin, the inside yellow, not 
unlike as though sprinkled w:th yellow, neck of cows thin and c'ean ; bulls’ 
necks may project from the breast and shoulders stout, very muscular and 
strong, but tapering fine, so that the bulls’ and cows’ necks be joined to the 
head very neatly. ‘Throats clean and free from much dewlap. Bosom or 
breast broad and full, pruject:ng well forwerd ; feet round and full, with their 
c'aws straight forw rd; legs straight, with fine bone, and well set apart ; the 
fore arms well covered with muscle, tapering downwards fine: shou'ders 
smooth and well laid in; chine full; back straight and broad; ribs well 
rounded out, the last rib projecting most, and not too far from the hips; broad 
in the loins ard hips; hips full and globular—nei her too close, nor ragged, 
but placed on a Jevel with the back ; rumps long and broad—very little, if any, 
sloping; pelvis troad and full; tails set oz strong, and on a level with the 
back--tapering down to the end fine, where they should be covered with long, 
silky, and glossy hair; and on opening the hair here, there should be the same 
yellow appearance on the skin, as is mentioned above on the inside of the 
ears. Not too fu!l in twist, (which is a fullness between the hind legs or 
thighs). nor too thick inthe thighs. Flanks quite deep. It is important that 
the whule skin should be yellow. The color of the hair is pretty much fancy. 
A good coat of hair, even if it inclines to be long, is not unfavorable; but it 
should be very silky and g'ossy. The ‘elastic handle or touch” of the flesh, 
with the s lky a:d glossy coat, are of the greatest importance, as these proper- 
ties indica’e their value as much, in comparison, as in broadcloths of from two 
to ten dollars per yard. The bag, or udder, of cows, should be capacious, 
projecting well, both full, but after the milk is drawn, to be quite the fore and 











aft, hanging moderately deep when reverse. It is very desirable in a cow that 
she should have four good teats, well spread apart, and of medium size. 
Cows possessing most of the above mentioned pvuints, I have found generally 
to be deep and rich milkers—also, neat cattle generally, I have found to be of 
good temper, good spirits, vigorous, active, good walkers, hardy, easily kept, 
taking «nu flesh readily, and that too on the most valuab'e parts, and the bulls 
and cows well adapted for good breeders, for the dairy, the yoke, and the 
shambles.” Massachusetts Ploughman. 
BEE-HUSBANDRY. 

I have demonstrated these facts by various experiments; only one of which 

I will here record :— 


On the 6th day of July, 18°8, tovk the queen from a first swarm out of the 
same live that season, and inserted a common pin through her chest, which 


Killed her immediately. I then confined the queen with the pin in the centre 
of a fine but very strong string, about eighteen inches in length, the ends of 
which | fastened at the two opposite corners of the hive, near the top, by 
means o! little nails, in such a manner that her lifeless majesty was suspended 
on one side of the hive against the glass. I then let in the swarm and con- 
fined the bees in the hive until they had found their sovereign, and clustered 
around her; this done, I withdrew the gate from the entrance of the hive, and 


gave the bees liberty to work. 

This experiment clearly shows that there is no arbitrary government in a 
hive of bees, nor domineering power in the queen. Notwithstanding their 
sovereign was dead, yet the bees commenced making comb immedistely, and 
continued their labors with perfect regularity as long as the queec remained in 
the hive ; the queen being attached to the string in i s centre, and the two ends 
of the string being confined at the top of the hive a dozen inches or more 
apart, two legs of a perfect right angle was formed, with her highness at the 
junction of its two legs; at the same time, the common working bees were 
constantly climbing the string, which kept the lifeless carcass of their venerated 
sovercign in constant motion. During the whole time of the process in ths 
part of the experiment, both day and night, there were about a dozen working 
bees which stood around her majesty, with their heads directly towards her, 
seemingly in amazement, or holding a so'emn council ; at the same tme, there 
were other bees showing their persevering indus ry, by endeavoring to loosen 
the stri: g by cutting i: off with their teeth so as to liberate their mis'ress from 
her unnatural confinement. Now whether it was the intention of the bees to 
cut off the string to liberate their sovereign, and see whether she was living 
or not, or remove the string as a nuisance to ‘hem, or drag their dead queen 
out of the hive, is more than I can determ'ne ; but one thing is certain, by the 
unremiti:d perseverance of the bees, on the 25th day of July, twenty days 
after hiving them, they did succeed in loosening the string, and the whole 
string, pin, and lifeless carcass of their emaciated and dried up sovereign was 
foand dragged out altogether at the mourh of the hive, and the bees stopped 
work. 

Another fact is demons‘rated by this experiment, the knowledge of which 
I think to be of prime importance to all who are engaged in the cultivation of 
bees, which is this: no young bees can be raised without a living and fai hfu! 
queen. In this instance, there were no eggs laid in the cells, no young bees 
raised, and yet there were a plenty of drones in the hive, during the whole 
twenty days, and also during their recess from labor, after the dead queen was 
dragged out of the hive, until the season for their general massac:e arrived. 
I had five full observing glass hives at the same time in full operation, varying 
in hiving swarms in them two or three days. 

One, hived July 2d, had eggs laid the first night ; eggs were seen in some 
of the cells before they were to exceed the eighth of an inch in depth, and 
chrysales were forming on the tenth day after hiving. In other hives chrysales 
were not discovered until the thirteenth day. 

That no brood-comb will ever be meade in a hive of bees unless eggs are 
laid in the cells, is «nother fact which is corroborated by other experiments in 
the case. Bees usually make comb containing coarse cells in some sheets, 
and fine ones in others, either of which are proper receptacles for stoting ho- 
ney or bread ; but it does not appear that they ever make either exclusive for 
raising young bees, unless they discover eggs in the cells. Then, if the cells 
are too deep, the bees cut them down to their proper depth, which is about 
five-eighths or three-fourths of an ivch for workers ; if too shallow, they build 
on and extend them to the depth in new combs, and never alter them after- 
wards, unless they were broken by accident or otherwise injured ; so with the 
coarse cel s which are proper for drones, and are always used for raising that 
class of bees, when empty of honey, egysare laid in them, and they are altered 
to an inch in depth. These cells are more liable to be changed after the 
escape of the young drones, to suit the convenience of the bees for storing 
honey. 

The queen’s cell is never made except when a young queen is wanted. 
Although, in frequent instances, there are several of them mide in a hive of 
bees in a season; yet but one queen is everraised in acell They are usually 
attached to the side of the comb of workers, by hanging three workers’ cells 
into one, for a queen; they were made perfectly round, pointing downwards, 
and are always destroyed by the bees, by being worked down to a mere knob, 
with a hole about the size of a common gold bead, very soon after the young 
queen has made her escape from her cell. 

_ But this experiment illustrates another fact which ouglit here to be men- 
tioned ; and, in order to examine the comb with great particularity, I devised 
means to exhaust the air in a hive of a portion of its vitality, which caused 
the bees to descend upon the bottom board, leaving but few among the combs, 
which greatly facilitated a minute inspection of the whole interior of the hive ; 
whereupon it was discovered that the comb was unusually loaded with the 
pollen of flowers. This clearly proves (as it agrees with other experiments 
directed to the same point) that the pollen of flowers, or bee-bread, is designed 
for the larve only, ani that perfect bees never eat it; hence it is easily seen 
why au old hive of bees becomes so heavily laden with that article of food, a 
superaundance of which is worse than useless to them, and for which I think 
I have discovered a remedy. Boston Cultivator. 








ON CHOOSING AND BREAKING MULES, 
A late number of the ‘‘Faimer's Monthly Visitor,” introduces a poetics! 
epistle of our friend the Hon. J. S. Scinnex,—which is subjoined—in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


Mr. Skinner, the Third Assistant Post Master General, and Father, as he 
has been called, of the Agricultural Press in the United States, has ever been 
a warm advocate forthe more general use of the Mule. Some one desirous of 
seeing him carry out his theory, wrote to Messrs. Stevenson, Blan’on, and 
Swigert, conspicuous members of the Agricultural Society of Kentucky. (o! 
which State, mules constitute one of the principal staples) requesting them to 
look out fora pair of mules for Mr. S. to go in light harness; and for the 
choice of them submitted to the judgment of these gentlemen the following 
rules, which as they relace to an important branch of American Husbandry, 
were at our solicitation furnished for preservation in the Monthly Visitor : 


Kinp Sirs :—your aid i would solicit, 
Wherein these lines will make explicit. 
Than you, none better know the rules, 
To judge of Horses, Cows and Mules ; 
And of these /ast, I wish to get 

A pair, for road and carriage fit,— 

A pair that shall without ili luck, 

An honor do to “* Old Kentuck ” 

Size and strength, you know they need, 
With docile spirit, wind aud speed ; 

If all else suit, for years a few, 

More or less—you needn't them eschew ; 
Nor care that they should match exactly, 
So they be bat form'd compactly. 

Yet if, in looking, you can catch 

Two, that do in color match, 

So much the better, 1] should say— 

Not minding, whether black or bay. 

Let them in color be the same, 

Or else let contrast be your aim ; 

The same in spirit and in action, 

There go for likeness toa fraction. 
Quick to * gee” and to *‘ come hither,” 
The rest is—‘ leather or prunella”! 

But if you'd have their ¢emper right, 
Forever keep these rules in sight; 

Ask Shelby som ! he'll bear me out, 
And who will dare his judgment doubt? 
The Ass must be of Maltese breed 

If you'd be sure to have mules freed 
From duliness—and possess the fire 
That men and mules derive from sire ; 
For both, the dam, too, should be good, 
And to be that, she must have ** blood.” 
For speed, one might be well content, 
And on that point, should not relent, 

If, by the hour, they both possess 

Foot ‘0 go six miles in barness. 

In breaking them, it’s well agreed, 

They must be mated with a steed 

Brisk of action and well meitled, 

Until you have their habits settled, 

For these once fixed, for good or bad, 

No others can you give instead ; 

In no case more than this we find 

As *‘ twig is bent, the tree’s inclin’d.”’ 
Now will you see, and let me know 

If you can get them, and how low? 

Such a pair of mules for Skinner, 

That he no more may play the sinner, 
Like those who daily write and preach, 
But never practice, what they teach? 

For twice ten years, his theme has been 
The mule from obloquy to screen ; 

That so, no longer men should fail, 

His value in creation’s scale 

To know ; and fairly recognise 

And give at cattle-show the pr ze, 
That’s due to beast, that works the most, 
And most doth earn, at the least cost. 
Thus equipped, you understand, 

He swears he will take off the brand 
That's on him stamp'd ; and in the street 
Publicly show the mule is fleet 

Enough, for any man of reason, 

Who only wishes, that in season, 

(When he drives him there in traces) 

He may arrive, at church or races. 

And Skinuer says, too, if he’s treated 
Kindly, when on his back one’s seated 
More sure he is thus under saddle 

Than any nag that man can straddle. 

On mountain sides where roads are rough, 
What so sure of foot—says he—or tough? 
And then what one so jittle eats, 

Or with so little rest, repeats 

His task !—and for longevity ! 

Compare it with the brevity 
Of life, that maketh up the span 

Of other beasts, that work for man! 
Quoth reader—this is very fine 

In Skinner— but why then decline 

The mule todrive? Let us behold 
Him prove what he has ofien told, 

That what we deem of no accovat, 

Acd quite unfit to drive or mount, 

Is not that spiteful, dev'lish thing, 

That, if you mount, will surely fling 

You down—and there to make you stick, 
Quicker than lighining, he will kick 

You on the head, or on the back ; 

Then switch his tail, and—let a— 

As Sterne's, when drove by nuns religious 
Did, in their face, let one prodigious ! 
The story's told, if it concern ye, 
Somewhere in * Sentimental Journey.” 
It states how, on the rvad benighted, 
Two pious nuns became affrighted, 

And then, how on the mules they lavish'd 
Vain blows, “in dread of being ravish’d.” 
The old mule stood, and shook her head, 
Then her tail, and then—as Sterne has said! 
The nuns at last both recollect 

That dlows on mules have no effect. 
They have two words of magic force 
>Mong parlez vous, in common use ; 

The first of these is—sacre bugre ! 
Then the curse is—sacre futre!! 
Such shocking words ! how could nons bring 
Themselves tu say—for anv thing! 

So in the mountains, there they stood 
While thought of robbers chill’d their blood, 
Till finally, Sterne says they hit 

On this plan—words and sin to split 

In two—and one of ’em said bu 

And t’other ger—and vother, fu, 

And t‘other sister then said fer. 

And then their stubborn mules mov'd on 
As well as for Pustillion. y 
To priest that night these nuns—confess'd ! 
But oh! dear sirs, how I've digress’d ! 
Men here say mules may work in cart 
Or plough—tho’ in "em both they'll start. 
Pray see then, sirs, and let me hear 

If you can help to make it clear, 

This hy-brid is not worth the less, 
Because he’s neither—Horse nor Ass! 


i ted work on the Horss, published under the auspices 
of pA ns i Pere for the Diffusion of Usefal Knowledge, Mr. Skin- 
ner has prepared an [otroduction at the instance of Messrs. Lea and Bian 
chard, the American publishers. 

The introduction relates principally to the training, jockeying and performan- 
ces of the American trotting horse. 


— 





He has also appended to the same work just published an elaborate essay on 
the Natural Hisiory and value of the Ass and the Mute. 

Bo:n these periormances of Mr. Skinner are very highly spoken of for their 
research, novelty and force of illustration. 

We copy from the New York “ Spirit of the Times” the following extract 
from # notice of the work in a letter which, from the allusion of the Editor, is 
ooviously iron Nicholas Biddle, Exq , President of the Pennsylvania Agricul- 
_ Suciety : “I open my letter to tell you how much I am delighted with 
“xinner’s edition of Youatt on the Horse. Tne scrious part is full of instruc- 
tion, and the gossip about old Maryland horses, and Maryland people, charming. 


It made me regret his present i 
delightful and useful “into. ns cones 





SPORTING ADVENTURE IN INDIA. 


Miss Eliza Thomasina Simkins 
at Ma’amselle Petit.toes'’s Milhinery Depot, 
Cranbourne Alley, London, 

My dearest L'zzy—or as we says out here amongst the Horientals ‘* Mera 
peari-jan’’ not as you'll understand that, but that aint nuffin—it’s konsiderabal 
of a lapse now since last I writ, but we're all the children of axshidents and as 
the Heastern Hallegory hath it Kya bes kum hye—hug her—dil kooshye 
rheta’’—very good adwice indeed, not as I'd have you to suppose as I ever fol- 
lered it—oh no—not by no means, but least ways lest you should, be jealous 
avout that word “‘ hug her,” and flare up agen like you did when last I writ 
about them Miss Kittys aod their klandestine assaults of which I purports doing 
the hinitiative ** on bong temps” as the krapos ses. The ballegory as it stands 
is a very pretty von and vos supposed by the late President of the Hashiatic 
Soshiety to be neither more nor Jess than the horigioal of that ere feshonable 
frays ** vot’s the odds as long as yer happy’’—witch brings me to my explana- 
shun touching them ere Miss Kittys—Lord love you dear Jittle hinnoshent eart, 
they aint female women by no means—quite to’ther—cos vyv—from the latter 
you deprives nothing but pleashur “ hexsheptis hexshiphiendis” (vitch means— 
and no mistake) vere has the former gives you nuffia but pain they being nei- 
ther more or less nor speeches of binsect as bites unkimmon. I'm b'essed if 
you would’nt say so if you only felt em and no more about it—so you see vot a 
little fool you vos to be jellus of * the nasty kreechurs” as you haptly termed 
em in your last sentymental effushun, but these is delicate pints and requires 
to be gently andled so as I vos a saying afore I broke out into this here digres- 
shun as it’s close upon a hear now since last I writ Horace, its igh time for me 
to take up my pen and put down our sayings and doings upon paper once 
more. 

As I menshuned at the klose of that ere letter having sold off our investment 
by public outcry witch is a mear ‘fashion de parley,” as they has out here, 
seeing it aint the correct thing at all to make no outcry on no account, we once 
more found ourselves in coin and as a nateral consekvence in credit, so we 
determined, as the recent akshidunts as had befe! Horlando and me, had con- 
siderabal damped our sporting hardour—to put a bold face upon matters, and 
once more henter an appearance hon the Calkutter turf—accordingly, we takes 
dork and down ve goes in two boxes vith sliding doors slung on poles, and 
each carried by fuur niggers as fast as ever they could trot—unkimmon pleasant 
it vas tov, if it hadn't make us feel quite sickish, and the heat, and barfterwards 
as if every bone in our preshus karkases had been disjinted, Well as it worn’t 
the gay season there wurn't nothing a doing except a few ‘ fellers dye see” 
and * sffayrs de cure” but in doo coarse ve looks about us ard attends a fancy 
fare, a Conshirt, vitch they calls moosycal here, but they has queer hante-delu- 
vion highdears on some pints, and these here conshirts is von on em, and the 
new Sans Yousee theaytur vitch last we likewise looked upon with the highs 
of Conneyshures and greatly happroved on pertiklerly the Falls of Klyde, vitch 
reminded us strongly of Sadlers vells and the appy nights we spent there in 
kumpany with you Lizzy my dear and Orace. Vell now thinks we we’re in 
lock and ull be heble to get a hevening’s rashunal recreashun cheap, when 
blessed if they did«'t take playing wot they calls the legiturmet Dramar !—so 
aving soles above wulga prejoodishes we vithdrew our patronage 'ill they gives 
us your old favorite Robert Mycare vitch vos ashtonishingly done, and as there 
rearly wern’t no standing legitumet Komedy arter this we made up our minds 
to try the Muffuzzle once agen, and to dewote our attenshun to seeking the 
bubble reputashun not in the canon’s mouth as a melancholic gentleman Jack 
adwised, but in the Tiger’s jaws, for we “ had heard of Tigers hand we longed 
to foller to the unt some noted and” as the young Genelman whuse name was 
Norval would have sed ad he lived long enough to come out to Hingyar—ac- 
cordingly we sojourns wia the Sundrybums into the jungul’s depths, 

We didn’t meet with no adwenshurs “ ong rout’ to speak of and in due 
course we arrived at the Factory of Jungulabad in the Jyllur of Sheerpore, and 
there our ost hentertains us most ospitably vith halarming haccounts of his hin- 
teresting unting hadwentures. My Vig Gus, ses I hall to myself, if this year 
is wot they calls divershun ['m blessed if I likes practising in their school of 
pleashur, and as the seekvel proved I was rte, but Horlando mounted the igh 
orse, not aving the fear of my Kissanhoger hadwencher before his heyes. 
* Blow me tyte, vld Cock,” says ovr ost, Sqyre Blueskio, just as Hurlando had 
drawed it uokimmon stroog about his shooting and his wery hurnest desire to 
meat a Tiger, * but you're a reglar full bottle, hold meashur, and if I don’t 
show you a Tiger afure you're a day holder it shan’t be my fault; owever in 
the morning we'll go out dear storking, so mind and be ready by daylight at 
the latest.” 

Next morning finds Horlando and the Sqyre in their shooting Coats and 
Gayters, slong with their Rifles, out a Dear storking and it finds me, Gustavus 
Simallpage, in my Pyrjammurs in bed with a wery sewere ead haik, vitch to say 
the least of it vos a singler koinshidunce. Vell as the day got on and arter I 
h-d smoked three or four of the best Cossitollah Sandoways and drunk as many 
kups of koffee shassay | begins to feel myself better, so 1 gets up and dons my 
tuggery and feels hal! hover the Sportsman in hembryo by the time the Sporte- 
men in hexistence, as Sqyre Blueskin happropriately termed them, returned, 
when I learut to my grate satisfaxshun that Horlando had haccomplished the 
deerest wish of his art, and having met a rea' geneywine Bengal Tier had no 
esitashun in declairing that he had never been haccustomed to keep sitch so- 
siety, and aving henj yed the onor of one *tait a tait,” felt no wish votever to 
persecute the hacquaintance any further. 

Thus it vos as I learned from him arterwards, ven the overvelming feelings 
consekent upon sitch a ‘“trunkounter” ad subsided, and he felt hisself fully 
equal to the descripsiun—says he, “I was a going on along side of the Skoyre, 
a skerting vot he calied a beater of high grass end trees, ven all at vonce ve 
perceived a fawn all spotted vite, a cropping of the grass down upon the plane 
—ackordingly we edwances wery slow and deloosive, and as soon as we gets 
near enuff we lets fly, and when I comed for to open my eyes arter that—sure 
enuff there lay tha: there fawn converted iuto Wefison by the most summary 
process known of.” Sothe Skoyre says “I say Fiz Viggins, says he, yer a 
Sportsman and knows in Coarse that’s it's a rool among them as is sich that 
every Sportsman has the onor of carrying his own Game,” at witch I was all 
over in a tremor 'hinking he was a goirg 'o clame it vitch he mite hadone as 
some-ow my gun hadn't gone off, but on he gues wi hout doing nuffin so unand- 
some, * so there it is—cp with it, my Buck, and let's be trotting for dye mind 
me [don't like this here nayborhood no how’—Vy, ses I, tareing my Cambric 
pocket handkercher into shreds. Vy not? Vy, ses he, it’s reyther too much 
of a Tigerish looking kuntry for my taste on foot, You don’t say so, ses I,a 
tying the dear’s fore legs togather with them shreds of Cambric like vinking, 
and an oisting on him hover my shou'der by ade of my gun. You dun’t say so; 
now there's nuffi: as I should henjvy more nor to see just the head and fore 
sholeders of a genyvine Johnny a peeping through the 

At this conjunction I hears a low rumbling sort 0’ a noise for all the world 
like distant thunder, only there were more of a iss with it Bolt?! run for yer 
life! shouts Skevire Blueskin a scudd:ng like bricks, but I couldn’t for sure 
enuff there, write in front of me, vos the wery hydentical hanimi! his-self. A 
sort of an all hoverishness kind of feeling come over me. I dropped the dear, 
and my gun, and my at, and two or three other small matters beside, and ad a 
sort of a hindistinct hydear as I ad rather have been any veres else, but ‘twornt 
all of no use, the more I tried to cut my preshus lucky the tyter my feet seemed 
glooed to the ground and my highs riwetted upon that there gygantick speci- 
mint of a felayne tom cat; the grow! deepened into a rore, his highs flashed fire, 
his tale waved fearfully two and fro, his wery vhiskers distended with higher, 
he crouched! sprang! flash! bang! Suvering Umanity could not standit. I 








feinted.” 
* When Horlando kum to his senses he found his self and the dear, and that 


there Tiger a laying all of a heap together, ** higgiedy piggledy—ek oopur ek— 
bokr: ka mafik” es my friend Gilchrist ses in nis quart-oh on the Horyental 
Klassicks—the fax is that Skevire Blue Skin hadn't run farther than vos neces- 
sary to get out of the vay of the Tiger's spring and he turned, and shot him 
dead jest as he vos in the hact of Jumping on Horlando who didn’t receive no 
damage except a few scratches and a preshus frite, as vell as sileing bis clothes 
all over vith the Tiger’s blood and other matters. He worn’t by no means 
pleased vith me for aving stayed at ome ven I ought he said to ave been partici- 
pating in the pleashurs and dangers of the chase, and a hassisten of him in his 
troubles, but that’s ridiklus for | couldn’t help the eadhaik, and the Skevire did 
the rekvisit in t’ther respect, so no more at present except as | hopes and 


rays you are blooming and rty as this leaves 
‘ Your perpettualy anaiched in all climax and dewoted lovyer by sea an 


land. Gustavoes SmaLirace. 
| Jungullabad Factory, a get Bengyl, } 
, Heastern Hingies, 31st March, 1842. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


Batrmmone, Md. - Kendall Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 34 Tuesday, 17th Oct. 
Franxrort, Ky. - Capitol Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, lst Wednesday, 6th April. 
Knoxvit.s, Tenn. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, last Wednesday, 27th Sept. 
Lexineton,Ky.- - Jockey Clu® Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 19th Sept. 
LovisviLLE, Ky. - - Oakland Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 34 Oct. 
MontTrEat, L. C. - St. Pierre Course, Turf Club Meeting, 15th, 16th, and 18th Aug. 
NasHviL_e, Tenn. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 2d Monday, 9th Oct. 

“a “The Great Peyton Stake, and others, come off same week. 
New York- - - - - Union Course, L.I., J. ©. Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 34 Oct. 
PHiLapeLruia - - Camden Course, N. J., J.C. Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 24th Oct. 
Quessc, L.C. - - - The Races will commence on the 5th Sept. 
Rep Brives, Tenn. Jockey Club Fail Meeting, 2d Wednesday, 11th Oct. 
Trenton, N. J. - - Eagle Course, J.C. Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 26th Sept. 


SERPENT HUNTING. 


’ AN ADVENTURE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

Business connected rather with pleasure than profit had kept me roaming for 
some months among the West India Islands, that land of magnificence and dis. 
comfort ; and from all that I had heard there, and more particularly from what 
came under my own observation, I can truly affirm that to Europeans in general 
it is a land replete with novelty and interest, and to writers both of fiction and 
truth, a field in which they may reap an abundant harvest of reputation. I at 
length found myself at Barbadoes, without any fixed resolution either to return 
or proceed farther on in my wanderings. In such a wavering and unsettled state 
of mind, a little matter will sometimes turn the scale. I had carried a letter to 
a gentleman of the island, with whom I formed a most agreeable acquaintance- 
ship ; and in consequence of the description he gave me of the coast of South 
America I was induced to form the resolution of visiting, at least a part of that 
country before I should think of bending my course homewards. Being furnished 
by him with letters to one or two individuals who might be of service to me, I 
took a passage in a ship bound to Demerara, and after a voyage inno degree 
remarkable for shortness or novelty, I landed there in safety. i will not stop 
here to describe all I saw. Suffice it to say, that having viewed all I considered 
worthy of being noticed, I set off across the country to deliver one of the letters 
I carried with me to a gentleman from whose attention and knowledge I had 
been assured I should obtain much information. After a journey of some days 
I reached the place : and considering that I had been previously an utter strang- 
er, I was received with a degree of warmth and kindness I could scarcely have 
anticipated. The estate, or rather plantation, on which I had been so kindly 
invited to take up my residence for some time, and where I had resolved to 
spend a few weeks in examining the local scenery and curiosities, lay upon the 
banks of a river that comes down from the mountains of Guiana. Mr. Heinvault 
(the proprietor) although the superintendence of his estates occupied a great 
part of his time, contrived to devote no inconsiderable portion of it to my amuse- 
ment. Accompanied by a couple of servants, and Cesar, a shrewd and active 
negro who held the post of hunter (a personage not only useful, but even neces- 
sary to those who reside on colonial estates distant from any town, as many of 
the delicacies of the table are furnished by him,) we made frequent excursions 
up the country, and committed octasionally sad havoc among the quadrupeds 
and feathered tnbes with which that region abounds, At other times we man- 
ned a couple of canoes, and descending the river, we employed ourselves in fish- 
ing excursions, or in taking a shot at such birds as unfortunately for themselves 
came within range of our pieces. Those who are acquainted with the general 
appearance and topography ofthe northern coast of South America, know well 
that from the flatness of the country as it approaches the sea, many rivers of 
considerable magnitude divide themselves into numerous streams or canals, be- 
fore mingling their waters with those of the ocean. The deltas or islands formed 
by these streams are sometimes of great extent, consisting, like most of that 
coast, of marshy or savannah land, partly bare, and partly overrun by tall reeds 
and canes, or other aquatic plants. In the thick and almost impervious recesses 
of these, reptiles of various kinds often find a retreat, from which they occasion- 
ally emerge in search of their prey. ‘The streams are in many places frequcut- 
ed by birds of the most variegated and beautiful plumage, and the waters aiford 
several kinds of fish, which from their delicacy and flavour, amply repay the la- 
bor employed in taking them. 

_ Thad been informed, both by Mr. H. and Caesar, that serpents of a great 
size had been frequently seen by them cross the Lagoons from one island to 
another, and that by great exertion and not without difficulty, they had succeed- 
ed in destroying a few. I confess I had been for some time anxious to discover 
one of these reptiles ; not that I wished a close connection with it—far from 
it. The little | had seen of them had given me an aversion to them, and this 
feeling was much heightened by the numerous stories I had heard of their fear- 
ful powers of deglutition. I had no objections, however, to view one at a dis- 
tance, “ dragging its slow trembling length along.’’ But in all our excursions 
nothing of this kind was to be seen, and J had begun to conceive some latent 
suspicions that Mr. Heinvault and Cesar had a little exaggerated the number 
and size of the reptiles they had seen and destroyed. But an adventure soon 
after this befel me, which made me entirely change my opinion of their veracity 
and convinced me that their account rather fell short of than exceeded the 
truth. Occasionally, when pressing business detained Mr. H. at his plantation 
or called him to a distance, and when I found time hang heavy upon my hands, 
Cesar was always willing to volunteer his services as my guide and assistant in 
any rambles which I wished to undertake ; and a clever and active fellow I in- 
deed found him. He was a capital shot, and unequalled in the success with 
which he contrived to hook his fish when not one would look at the bait belong- 
ing to another. 

One day, about two or three weeks after my arrival, Mr. Heinvault inform- 
ed me tha: he was under the necessity of going to a plantation distant about ten 
miles, and as the way lay partly through the woods and trackless savannahs, he 
was obliged to take Cesar with him, he being the only one on the estate who 
had a thorough knowledge of the way, and who, from his dexterity and address 
proved a useful and agreeable attendant. He added, that he should be back 
early in the afternoon, and that if I wished to take a stroll, or go on the water, 
any of the rest of his people should be at my disposal. After Mr.‘H. had 
rode away, I strolled about the plantation an hour or two, looking at every thing 
to amuse myself ; but getting terribly wearied with doing nothing. I told one 
of the people to get the lines ready, for it was my intention to go out a-fishing 
for some time, the day being rather warm and sultry for enjoying a shooting ex- 
cursion. 


These being soon ready, I likewise sent for my gun, and declined the offer 
he made to attend me, I pushed out into the stream and dropped slowly down 
the river. The current being very slow, 1 was a while in reaching the place 
where theriver branches off into a number of streams. I guided my canoe into 
one of those in which I had formerly been along with Cesar, and where our 
sport had been very good. ‘The stream in general was not above eighteen or 
twenty feet. I“ paddled my light canoe” up and down this, trying to get a shot 
at some of the beautiful birds which often frequent these lagoons.- But the 
birds were scarce and shy. Fatigued with this unsuccessful sport, I set the 
lines, and paddle ford about some time. I drew them up; but whether they 
had not been baited as well as Cesar used to do it, or whether the fish were 
as shy as the birds, I cannot tell ; but after a few trials I got tired of this sport 
likewise. ‘Thinking I would be more successful elsewhere, I proceeded about 
a quarter of a mile farther down, and set lines. By this time the day had be- 
come exceedingly sultry and oppressive. Seeing there was no prospect of a 
shot, I took off my stockings and shoes, and bathed my feet in the water, and 
working my canoe to the other side, I laid my gun ready loaded for a shot up- 
on the benches, and stretched myself a-longside o! it, waiting till it was time to 
draw the lines which I had set. In this position I fell asleep, overcome, as I 
suppose, by the heat of the day, and the fatigue I had undergone. 


I know not how long I may have slept ; but I was roused from my slumber 
by a curious sensation, as if some animal were licking my foot. In that state 
of half stupor felt after immediately awaking from sleep, I cast my eyes down- 
ward and never till my dying day shall I forget the thrill of horror that passed 
through my frame on perceiving the neck and head of a monstrous serpent cover 
ing my foot with saliva, preparatory, as immediately flashed upon my mind, 
to commencing the process of swallowing it. I had faced death in many shapes 
—on the ocean—on the battle-field ; but never till that moment had I conceiv- 
ed he could approach me in a guise so terrible. For a moment and but a mo- 
ment, I was fascinated. But recollection of my state soon came to my aid, 
and I quickly withdrew my foot from the monster, which was all the while 
glaring upon me with its basilisk eyes, and at the same moment I instinctively 
gnepet my gun, which was lying loaded beside me. The reptile, apparently 

isturbed by iy motion (I conceive it had previously, from my inertness, taken 
me for a dead carcase,) drew its head below the level of the canoe I had 
mt sufficient time to raise myself half up, pointing the muzzle of my piece in 
hes Satan of the serpent, whenits head and neck again appeared moving 
- wards and forwards, as if in search of the object it had lost. The muzzle 
4 in gun within a yard or two of it; my finger was on the trigger ; I fired, 
Wx 4, Eagueres the shot in the head. Rearing up part of its body with a hor- 
ae Hy which made my blood run cold—and by its contortions displaying to 
rsd Fac a ier part of its enormous bulk, which had hitherto escaped my no- 
pt py 1 ready to throw itself upon me in its monstrous coils. Dropping 
our ii 7 4 single stroke of the paddles I made the canoe shoot up the stream 
taken boggy sot as I was escaping, I could observe that the shot had 
preset or .. was beginning to from its head. But the wound 
A yay to have enraged than subdued him. Unfortunately all my shot 
xpended, otherwise I would most certainly at a respectful distance, have 











pron him a salutation of the same kind as I had just bestowed. All that I 
ave described passed in a.much shorter time than I have taken up in recount 
ing it. 

As I went up the stream with all the velocity I could impart to the canoe, I 
heard the reeds, among which the animal was apparently taking refuge, crash- 


ing under its weigh. I never once thought of the lines I had left; but hur- 
ying as fast as the canoe would go thro’ the water, I was not long in pear ag, 
the landing-place before Mr. Heinvau’ts house. Hastily — the canoe, 
jumped ashore, and hurried up to the house where I found Mr. Heinvault, who 
had just arrived. You may be certain I lost no time in communicating to him 
the almost miraculous escape I had made, and the wound I had inflictee on the 
animal. ‘In that case,’’ said he “it cannot escape ; we must immediately go 
in search of it ;” and instantly summoning Cesar, he told him to get the guns 
ready, and to bring two of his fellows with him. “If you choose to assist us 
in finishing the adventure you have begun, and to have a second adventure 
with your novel antagonist, we shall show you some of the best and most dan- 
gerous sport o: r country affords.” I protested that nothing was farther from 
my intention than staying behind, and added, that had not my shot been expend- 
ed, we should not have parted on so easy terms. ‘“ In general,” he said, * it is 
very dangerous to attack them at close quarters after being wounded, as they 
become extremely infuriated ; and there are not wanting instances in which life 
has been sacrificed by doing so. But we now take such precaution in approach- 
ing them, that it is next to impossible that any accideut can happen.” Just 
as he finished saying this, Cesar re-appeared, himself armed with a club, one 
of those who followed him carrying a weapon of the same kind, while the 
other was armed with a weapon similar to a bill-hook. This Mr. Heinvault told 
me was to clear a road among the reeds if the animal should have retreated 
among them ; the club being reckoned the best instrument for a close encounter. 
We were soon seated in the canoes, gliding down the stream as fast as acouple 
of pairs of brawny arms could urge us. 4 a short time we reached the spot 
where my adventure had happened. The small part of the bank not covered 
with reeds, bore from its sanguine hue, evident proof that the wound the animal 
had received could not have been slight. Exactly opposite this the reeds were 
crushed and broken, and a sort of passage was formed among them so wide, that 
a man could with little difficulty enter. Mr. Heinvault commanded a halt, to 
see that the arms were in proper order. All being right, we listened attentively, 
in order to hear if there was any noise which might direct ustoour enemy. No 
sound however, was heard. One of the negroes entered first, clearmg with his 
bill-hook whatever obstructed our way. He was followed by Mr. Heinvault and 
me with our guns ; while Cesar and his fel ow-servant brought up the rear. The 
reeds were in general nearly double our height and at the same time pretty close. 
However, we easily made our way through them, partly assisted by the track 
which the serpent had evidently made. 

We had penetrated, I should suppose, about thirty yards, when the fellow who 
was in advance gave the alarm that we were close upon the animal. Mr. Hein- 
vault ordered him behind, and advancing along with me, we saw though the reeds 
part of the body of the monster coiled up and part of it stretched out ; but owing 
to their thickness its head was invisible. Disturbed, and apparently irritated by 
our approach, it appeared from its movements, about to turn and assail us. We 
had our guns ready, and just as we caught a glimpse of its head we fired, both of 
us almost at the same moment. From the obstruction of the reeds, all our shot 
could not have take effect ; but what did take effect, seemed to besufficient ; for 
it fell, hissing, and rolling itself into a variety of contortions. Even yet it was 
dangerous to approach it. But Casar who seemed to possess a great deal of 
coolness and audacity, motioning his master and me not to fire again in the direc- 
tion of the animal, forced a way through the reeds at one side, and, making a 
kind of circuit, came in before it ; and a few repetitions of this gave us the vic- 
tory. We could now examine the creature with safety. We found that a good 
part of our shot had lodged about its head and neck, and would probably have 
proved fatal to it, evenif we had left it to its fate. [ confess it was not without 
a shudder that I handled and examined it, when I thought how nearly | hades- 
caped from furnishing it with a meal. 

We set ourselves to work, and not without difficulty did we succeed in drag- 
ging the huge carcase to the edge of the stream, and in embarking it in one of 
the canoes, to which it formed a pretty fair loading. It was not far from sunset 
when the expedition landed onthe bank near Mr. Heinvault’s house. He soon 
got sufficient assistance in conveying the carcase up, and in depositing it in a 
place of safety. On measuring it, we found it to be nearly forty feet in length, 
and of proportional thickness. Mr. Heinvault informed me that it was the lar- 
gest he had seen killed, although he had often seen others under circumstances 
which convinced him that they must have been of a far greater size. 

It was not until was seated at late dinnex, that I felt myself a little over- 
come with the unusual exertion I had undergone on so sultry and oppressive a 
day. But as the evening wore on | completely recovered ; and never do I re- 
coliect spending a more agreeable one. ‘The adventure, however, and the con- 
sciousness of my escape, must have been deeply impressed upon my mind ; for, 
during some months after, I often started from my sleep with the cold sweat 
upon my brow, imagining myself crushed and expiring in the embrace of a hor- 
ird reptile. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE, CHIEFLY THE WORK 
OF THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. 

It is a most remarkable fact, if you will pardon me for indulging in a general 
reflection, that till lately all great discoveries and improvements in agriculture 
seem to have been the product of the very earliest infancy of mankind. Who 
can tell, my lord, when that instrument that lies at the basis of all clvilization, 
the plough, was invented! Who can tell when man first called in the partners 
of his labour, the horse, the ox, the cow, the swine, the sheep, and took them 
into profitable alliance with himself! If you could find out who was the shep- 
herd that first caught the wild dog, and taught him to help and tend the flock, 
you ought to rear a monument of brass or a marble cenotaph to his memory— 
a higher monument than was ever raised to hero or monerch. Who knows 
where the cereal grains or the esculent roots were first cultivated! ‘There is 
but one of them, as you know, the potato, of whichthe history is known—all 
the rest. retire back into the darkest antiquity. ‘They were cultivated at a time 
when your ancestors were roaming over the morasses of the now beautiful, free, 
and merry Eugland—(cheers)—when our ancestors were roaming painted sava- 
ges through the land. Aye, and when the Romans and Greeks were living on 
beech nuts and acorns. —(Hear, hear.) It seems, in fact, that, in reference to 
the progress of agriculture, mankind has followed that curious law which Mr. 
Owen alluded to at the council dinner yesterday—tie law that governs the 
ruminating animals in the tropics. He pointed out to us most beautifully that 
the ruminating animals there have a large fat lump between the shoulders. 
This is nourished and grows in the first five months of the year, when there is 
plenty of food, and they get along with the hump as well as they can through 
the seven succeeding months of scarcity. So it seems with mankind with re- 
spect to agricultural discoveries. In the very infancy of the race, they get this 
large fat hump between the shoulders ; and for 3,000 years they lived upon 
little or nothing else.—(Cheers and laughter.) The very plough that we read 
of in Virgil we may now see in use in the south of Europe. We see it still in 
the hands of the peasantry as we discover it in bas-relief on the sculptured re- 
mains of antiquity. It isa most pleasing fact, that this revival of the great 
art of agriculture in these latter days of the world isthe work of the Anglo- 
Saxon race of which you have spoken. It has been left to you, and if you will 
permit me to say to us, living as we do in this ungenial climate, beneath these 
weeping skies (the rain was at this moment descending in torrents, and the ob- 
servation was loudly cheered), it has been left to us todo that which not Italy 
nor Greece has been able to do with al] their sunny climate. Yes, and it is the 
want of those tropical luxuries, those enervating breezes of the south, that has 
given you, that, that gives us, that hardihood, that perseverance, that industry, 
that resolution, that are worth all the spices and all the the gold of the tropics. 
—(Cheers.) Yes, it is this that enables you to make that boast in which I hope 
you will permit me, for my country to join— 

** Man is the nobler growth our soil supplies, 


And souls are ripened in ournorthern skies.” 
Mr. Everett, atthe Royal Agricultural Meeting. 














A patient having been recommended by his physician to drink the Sutton 
(Spa) water, was asked, on the next visit, ‘“‘ how he found himself.’’ ‘“* Why, 
doctor,’’ said he, “ I can’t say that J feel much better, although I have followed 
your advice, bnt it is so black.” “ Black,”’ said the physician, ‘‘ why, what 
have you been taking?’’ ‘ Exactly what you ordered me, soot-and-water, for 
iny wife raked it down the chimney and mixed it.”’ 


CiassicaL TRaNnsLation.—A joke is told of a former curporation of Peebles, 
that being, like all true Caledonians, anxious to be thought correct in their La- 
tinity,they took upon themselves to examine, in their own elegant persons, can- 
didates for the vacant situation of schoolmaster of the borough. A raw Scotch 
lad, of the name of Anderson, from Glasgow, presented himself as a candidate. 
The head of the corporation handed to him a copy of Horace, and requested 
him to translate the Ode to Macenas—commencing “‘ Mecenas, atavis edite 
regibus,” when the following scene occurred :—Provost : Now, sir, you may go 
on. Candidate: ‘* Atavis—our ancestors.””—Bailie: Good. Candidate : 
“« Edite—ate.” Bailie : Good again’; goon. Candidate: ‘‘ Regibus—kings. 
Cenas—to their suppers.”—Bailie (licking his lips): Very correct; but what 
do you make of “Mz!” Candidate: “Oh, I had forgot—regibus—kings. 


Cenas to their suppers. Mz—and would me, too, if they had gotten me.”— 
The worthy provost and bailie were so much pleased with the correctness of the 
translation, and the young gentleman's qualifications in Latinity, that they de- 








tS 
clared it to be needless to proceed further in the examination, and at once pre- 
ferred the candidate. 

A Bisnor or tue Orv Time.—Sir N L’Estrange relates that Ben Jonscg 
was once at a tavern, when Bishop Corbet (but not then a bishop) came into 
the next room. Ben called for a quart of raw wine [sack], and, giving it to 
the tapster, said, “‘ Sirrah, carry this to the gentleman in the next chamber, and 
tell him I sack-rifice my service tohim.”” The tasper did so. ‘ Friend,” 
said Dr. Corbet, “I thank him for his love ; but prithee tell him from me he is 
mistaken, for sack-rifices are always burnt.”’ This anecdote, illustrative of the 
bishop's love of good liquor in general, and burnt sack in particolar, is confirm- 
ed by Aubrey, who adds, “‘ His champlain, Dr. Lushington, was a very learned 
and ingenious man ; and they loved one another. The bishop would sometimes 
take the key of the wine cellar, and he and his chaplain would go, and lock 
themselves in and be merry. First the bishop would lay down his episcopal 
hat, saying, “* There lies the doctor ;”’ then putting off his gown. ‘ There lies 
the bishop.” ‘Then it was, ‘ Here's to thee, Corbet,’ and “ Here’s to thee, 
Lushington.” 

To Extineuisu 4 Fire.—Dr. Clanny says. that a solution of five ounces 
of muriate of ammonia, in one gallon of water, will instantly extinguish a large 
fire. 








CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA RACES. 
TT above Races will commence on the 4tn Tuesday, 24th Uct. next. In addition to 
the usual Jockey Club Purses, the following Sweepstakes are now “pen, and will 
close on Friday, the 15th of Sept. 

No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 and 4 yr. olds, trained in New Jersey or New York, sub. 
$200 each, h. ft.,to which the proprieto’ will add $100, to go to the second best horse, 
provided t»ree or more start, two mile heats. Three or more to make a race. 

No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $200 each, h. ft., three or more 
to make a race. 

No. 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., three or more to make a race. 
Mile heats. 

Persons wishing to subscribe to any of the above stakes, will please direct their let- 
ters to the subscriber at the U. S. Hotel, Philadelphia. 

Phil., Aug. 12, 1843.—_aug. 19.) J. H. HELLINGS, Proprietor. 


KENOALL COURSE FALL MEETING. 
HE races over this course will commence, as usual, on the 3d Tuesday, 17th Octo- 
ber. The meeting will open with several brilliant sweepstakes, to wit :— 

FIRST DAY—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft. Closed on the Ist o 
January with ten subs. ° 
m a oe McCargo names (Thos. D. Watson’s) b.f. by Imp. Priam, out of Tuberose by 

rab. 

2. James 8. Kendal! names ch.f. by Drone, out of Ecarte. 

3. Townes & Williamson name b. c. by Imp. Priam, out of Sally Eubank. 

‘ W.L. Waite & R. B. Corbin name ch. c. by Imp. Priam, out of Imp. My Lady. 
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. Co}. F. Thompson names gr. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Laura by Ron Roy. 
. Col. W. L. White names bi. f. by Imp. Priam, out ef Cosset by Sir Charles. 
mS S.C. Reese & Dr. Thos. Payne name ch. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Agnes by Mons. 
onson. 

8. P. A. Prindle names b. f by Imp. Priam, dam by Sir Charles. 

9 O. P. Hare names ch. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Canary by Sir Charles. 

10. Henry K. Toler names ch. f. by Imp. Trustee, out of Gipsey. 

Same Bag S Socpeiien for 2 y1. old, one mile, sub. $25 each. h. ft., carrying 3 yr. old 
weights. o name and close Ist Sept. Now three subs. To this stake there will be 
seven subs., and probably more. 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 18th—Jockey Club Purse $400, entrance $25, three mile heats. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds that never won a race. mile heats, sub. $100 
each, h. ft., three or more to make arace. To name and close 10th Sept. 

THURSDAY, Oct. 19—Pu se $200, entrance $15, two mile heats. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $200 each, h. ft., three or 
moreto make arace, Toname and close Ist Sept. Now twosubs. This stake pro- 
mises to fill with several. 

FRIDAY, Oct. 20—Proprietor’s Purse $800, entrance $40, four mile heats. 

The ab ve Purses are free for all ages, without discrimination, carrying weight for 
age. Intne event of Fashion, Register, and an entry from Col. Johnson's stable, the 
Propiietor’s Purse will be increased 25 per cent., making $1000 insiead of $w0. 

(Aug. 19.) PEYTON R. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


FOR SALE. 
A very valuable single-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barreland Lock specially im- 
ported from Westley Richards’ establishment, London. Itis silver mounted. Can 
be seen at the office of the ** Spirit of the Times.”” Will be sold a bargaing (Apr. 29. 


— 


YOHN ANDEKSON & CO., >} 
AY ANUFACTURERS of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, 
Snuffs, &c., beg leave to Inform their customers abroad, that they have left the 
store 152 Pearl-street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wail street, one door 
from Broadway ; and ‘or the convenience of Northerm and Western merchants, have 
opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the Noth River, where 
can be had, at al! times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing and 
mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, at 
a heavy discount from old prices. 
Tin cannisters of fine cut Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 
shipping, and warranted to keep in any climate. 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured Tobacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, including 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S 
celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we being sole agents 
for the same in New York. 
SEGARS 


Always on hand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. (July 22.) 


FOR SALE, 
WO thorough-bred, and very handsome Spaniels, of the King Charles Breed, being 
a Dogand Slut. Any one having time to attend to them would find their price a 
rofitable investment. They can be seen at Wm. Moore's, No. 53 Ferry-street, corner 
f Pearl. Also some splendid Canarys for sale uncommonly cheap. {March 4.3 


NEW IMPORTATION OF THE FINEST SPORTING GUNPCWDER, 
FOR WOODCOCK, PHEASANT, PARTRIDGE, SNIPF, AND CANVASS-BACK DUCKS, 

URTIS & HARVEY. of Hounslow Heath near London, inventors and makers of 

the Patent Diamond Grain Gunpowder (which has superseded eve y other a:ticle 
of the sort in Europe), beg to inform tke citizens of New York, and the United States 
generally, that it istheir intention of shortly forming an agency in New York for the 
sale of the above patented article. The desideratum so long looked for, of a gunpow- 
der which will not, in many days’ use, foul the gun, is in this valuable invention brought 
to perfection, whilst the strength is increased, and in the same ratio a much smaller 
quantity necessary for the charge. As soon as arrangements are made with retail 
agents, the Sporting public attached to gunnery will be put in possession of the modus 
operandi of this new and valuable article. Enquire «ef Mr W. BROUGH, office of “ Spirit 
of the Times,” Barclay-street. (June 1} 


ECLIPSE STABLES, 
S' TUATED at theend of Union-st.,fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, between 
Perdido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans. 

TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if no 
superior, to any other of the kind in the Sonth. The stable has 84 feet front, by 200 fee 
inlength, with twoaisles 20 feet in width, running the whole length, with a 13 feet 
story, which makes itone of the mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
thiscountry. He has now, and will always have, on hand from 10 to I2of the best new 
buggy wagons.and as many superior horses to suitthem; also carriages, cabs, &c., for 
publicronvenience. Charges to suit the times. 

Drovers will find it to their advantage to patronise this establishment, as the proprie- 
tor does not intend keeping forsale, or undertaking any large horse speculation on his 
own account, consesuentiy he will be able to aid his patrons in making sale of their 
stock. Superior break wagons will be furnished for the especial use of drovers, and he 
will always take their oills in horses, if desired, at the market price. 

Trotting amateu)s$ and owners of race horses will also find complete accommodations 
for their horses int ox stables, which willbe as private as they could have them in their 
a Wm. G.HAUN. 

(Dec. @.) 


























FISHING TACKLE. 
a CONROY, No. 59 Fulton Street. corne: of Cliff, offers for inspection, improve 
Rods and Reels of his own manufacture, and a full assortment of tackle of the be 
descriptior —a greater variety than has been seen before in this country. (Feb. 26—6m.] 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
HARLES STARR, Jr., of Mendham, Morris Co., V. J., will be prepared the ceming 
Spring to execute orders for thorough-bred Berkshire Pigs, trom the imported boar 
Hagbourne, and a superior boar of Windsor Castle family, and fifteen choice sows, lately 





| procured from A. B. ALLEN, Esq., of Buffalo, N.Y 


Pigs from this superior stock, from two to three months old, will be delivered, well 
caged, on ship beard at New York, for twenty-five to thirty dollars per pair. Feed fur- 
nished, wnen desired, at $3 per bbl. 

Persons desiring eitherpigs or tull grown animals, can be supplied with ail the advan- 
tages of Mf. Allen’s stock at Buffalo, withont incurring the risks and costs of cana 
transportation—the advertiser’s residence being but half a day’s journey from New 
Yuok. Dec. 24.) 





IMPORTED TRUSTEE. 

ba magnificent horse (the property of WaLTER Livineston, Esq, of New York,) 

the sire of Fashion, the Champion of the Turf, and other winners, is now at my 
stables, near Lexington, Kentucky, where his services wi! be let to mares at Fifty Doi- 
lars the season, and $1 to the groom—to be paid in al] cases before the mare is taken 
away. The subscriber will not be liable for accidents nor escapes. The season will 
commence on the Ist of February, and close on the Ist of July. 

Lexington, Ky., Dec., 1842. JaMES L. BRADLEY. 


BY SPECIAI. APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
. high character of these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma- 
_ kers, to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Giliott, but upon the public. An inferio 
article, bearing the mispelied name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final t, is now 
in the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. 

Observe that all the genuine are marked in full on each pen, ‘* Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
pr ** Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 
signature. 

ENRY JESSOP begs le? ve to inform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 John,corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 


plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
erms. { May 8-t.f.1 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. _ 
J ie Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this 
city, purchase of materials, and as general agent for anything appertaining to the 
business. Any matters intrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. 


Alle icati tbe t paid. 

a 3 canara ad cote JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
or purchase and sale of Statiorer7, &c., No. 28 John-street. 
2.—[aug. 27-t.f.J 
THO. ANDO J. J. FLOURNOY, 
TTORNEYS AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—B. Newhouse, W.H. Newhouse 


+, Oli Francis Clark, John K. Hora, New York. 
& Co., Oliver Wetmore, Fra ’ rT) (March 18-.317 
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NASHVILLE (Tenn.) JOCKEY CLUB FALL MEETING 
— PRA. a. STAKE. 
, mence on Monday, the 9th day of Uctober, with the Trial 

W Li, comm enty-seven subs. at $1000 each. Two mile heats. Ten ees yr 

James Jackson names produce of Imp. Gallopade ana Imp. Glencoe. 
’ Samuel Kagland names produce of P:e-ton’s dam and Othello. 
Thomas Watson names produce of Imp. Pickie and Imp. Glencoe. 

Wilus H. Boddy names produce of Oscar’s sister and imp. Leviathan. 
L. P. Cheatham names produce of Isabella and Imp. Priam. 
Lucius J. Polk names produce of Jenny Mills and Imp. Ainderby. 
Wm. 1. Polk names produce of Imp. Trinket and Imp. Ainderby. 
R. K. Pols names produce of Selia Burns and Imp. Ainderby. 
Nich. Davis names produce of Imp. Design snd Count Badger. 
E. H. Boardman names produce ot Imp. Pienty and Imp. Consol. 
"J. W. Camp names produce of Vanity and Imp. Leviathan, 
. Hick. Lewis names produce of Salome and Imp. Luzborough. 
. H. Dickerson names produce of Mary Suniih aod Imp. Leviathan. 
. George Elliott names produce of Hibernia and Imp. Leviathan. 
. Samue! Ragiand names procuce of Utheilo’s dam and Imp. Leviathan. 
_ Alex Barrow names produce of Lilac and imp. Giencee. 
_ T. Kirkman names produce of Imp. Gutty and Imp. Ginncoe. 
_ Wm. Wyon names produce of Victorio and Picion. 
_ E. H. Boardman names produce of Sarah Beil and Imp. Consol. 
_ J. ©. Guild names produce of Proserpine and Imp. Leviathan. 
. John © Rogers names produce of Wagner's dam and Imp. Priam. 
_ Jsaac Lane & James Jackson name produce of an Aaron mare and Imp. Glencoe. 
“also * * y ys ** __ Harriet and Imp. Glencoe. 
. Thes. T. Hurt names produce of Blackbird aud Imp. Ainderby. 
W. Hamp'on names produce of Bay Maria and linp. Priam. 
John S. Corbin names produce of Imp. My Lady and Imp. Priam. 


CUMBERLAND STAKE. 

SAME DAY—Cumberland Stake for3 yr. ola@s. Thirteen subs. at $300 each. 
mile heats. 
- . Thos. Alderson names b. f. by Imp. Belshazzar, out of Sumner’s Matilda. 
A. J. Divie names by Imp. Lurcher. 
L. P. Cheatham names b c. by Imp. Skylark, dam by Pacolet. 
Also “6 ch. f. by limp. Skylark, aam by Ogie’s Oscar. 
Abner Pillow names b c by Imp Leviathan, dam by Sir Archy. 
A. Russell names ch.c¢ by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Jerry. 
Aliso * - b c. by Imp. Skylark, dam by Pacific. 
. McClure & Merryweather name ch. c. by Ec.ipse, dam by Virginian. 
. J. ©, Guild names ch. 1. sy Imp. Leviathan, out of Proserpine. 
W.G. Harding names b.1. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Kosciusko. 
. H. & J. Kirkman name b.f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Imp. Florestine. 
. E. UU. Boardman names b. c. by Imp. Comnas, out of Imp. Amina. 
. Also - ” b.c. by Imp. Consol, dam by Fiiho da Puta. 


GREAT PEYTON STAKE. 
TUESDAY, Oct.10—The Great Peyton Stake, for 4 yr. olds. Thirty subs. at $5000 
each. Four mile heats. 
}. Hou. Balle Peyton & Dr. J.G. Chalmers, of La., name the produce of Black Maria 
Eclipse, and Imp. Luzborough. 
2. Hon. Buie Peyton & A. Henderson, of La.—Maria Shepherd by Sir Archy, and 
Imp. Priain. 
*~ James Kirkman, of La.—Imp. Eliza, by Rubens, and Imp. Glencoe. 
4, Col. Wm. Wynn, of Va.—Isabella by Sir Archy, and Imp. Priam. 
5. Also ‘* —Trumpetta by Mons. Tonson, and Imp. Priam. 
6. Maj. Thos. J. Wells, of La.—Imp. Pickle by Emilius, and linp. Glencoe. 
7. Janes Jacksen, of Ala.—Imp. Delight by Reveller, and Imp. Glencoe. 
8. Col. Thos. Watson, of Tenn.—Giantess by Imp. Leviathan, and Imp Glencoe. 
9. Aiso ”" ' —Imp. Miss Golborne by Lottery, and Imp Berners’ 
Comus. 
10. Wi. G. Haun, of Miss.—Rattlesnake by Bertrand, and Imp. Hedgford. 
1], Col. Geo. Eliott & H. & J. Kirkman, of Tenn.—Hibernia by Sir Archy, and Imp. 
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26. 


Two 





by 


Leviathan. 

12. Aiso ” -" . ‘* — Imp. Florestine by Whisker, and 
Imp. Leviathan. 

13. Maj A. J. Davie, of Tenn.—-Imp. Doris by The Colonel}, and Imp. Lurcher. 


. Heory Wilkes, of Md.—Plirtilla by Sir Archy, and Imp. Priam. 
. James Long, of Va.—Flirtilia Jun, by Sir Archy, and Imp. Priam. 
. P. A. Prindie, of S. C.—Aggy Down by Timoleon, and imp. Priam. 
17. Hon. Alex. Barrow, of La.—Lilac by Imp. Leviathan, and [wp Skylark. 
18. Col A. L. Bingaman, of Miss.—Own sister to Betsey Malone by Stockholder, and 
Woodpecker. 
19. Heury A. Tayloe, of Ala.—Howa by Imp. Luzborough, and Mingo. 
20. J. C. & Hugh Rodgers, of N. C.—Polly Peacham by John Richards, and Imp. 
Priam. 
21. W.D Amis & M. Hunt, of Miss.—Eliza Drake by Shawnee, and Imp. Chateau 
Margaux. 
22. Col. Wade Hampton, of S. C.—Imp. Delphine by Whisker, and Plenipotentiary. 
23, W. H. E. Merritt, of Va., and Col. L. P. Cheatham, of Teno.— Alice Riggs by Imp. 
Leviathan, aud Imp. Skylark. 
Joho C. Beasiey, of Tenn.—Kathleen by Imp. Leviathan, and Imp. Skylark. 


14 
45 
16 


24. 

25. Maj. Wm. R. Peyton, of Tenn.—Biack Kitty Clover by Eclipse, and Pacific. 

26. Joho 3ievins & Samuel J. Carter, of Ala.—Miss Mediey and Wild Bill. 

27. J. M. Pindell, of Ky.—Marcella by Alfred, and Eclipse. 

28. W. H. E. Merritt & Brothers, of Va.—Imp. Peri by Wanderer, and Imp. Priam. 
29, Also " Yeo ‘* —Imp. Bustle by Whalebone, and Imp. Priam. 
30. John C. Rodgers, of N. C.—Wagner’s dam and Andrew. 


ALABAMA STAKE. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 11—The Alabama Stake, for 4 yr. olds. 
each, Three mite heats. 
. James Jackson names ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Waxlight. 
Maj. Sarnuel Ragland names b. f by Imp. Giencoe, out of Otheilo’s dam. 
Tinos. Watson names ch. f. by Imp. Glencvue, out of Gellopade. 
. L. J. Polk names —- by Pienipotentiary, out of linp. Jenny Mills. 
R. K. Poik namesb f. by The Colonel, out of Imp. Pledge. 
N. Davis names ch.c. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Imp. Desizn. 
E. HW. Boardman names b. f. by Imp. Consol, out of Imp. Wofal. 
. W. HL. Polk names ch. c. by The Colonel, out of Imp. Trinket. 
. Jesse Cage names gr. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Fanny Maria. 
10. Cot. Geo. Elliott names ch. c.(bro.to Sarah Bladen) by lwp. Leviathan—Morgiana. 
. Geo. W. Polk names ch. f. by Glancus, out of Imp. Primrose. 
. Col. J. W. Camp names ch. c. by Imp. Luzborough, out of Salty Dancey. 
. Chas, Bosley & Henry M. Clay name er. f. by Philip, out of Gamma’s dam. 
. Oliver Towles names ch.c by Imp. Leviathan, out of Molly Long. 
. Col. Wm. Wynn names b. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Flirtilla Jun. 


JOCKEY CLUB PURSES. 
THURSDAY, Oct. 12—Jockey Club Purse $300, two mile heats. 
FRIDAY, Oct. 13—Jockey Club Purse $400. three mile heats. 
SATUXDAY, Oct. 14—Jockey Ciub Purse $700, four mile heats. 


TENNESSEE STAKE. 

. SAME DAY—The Tennessee Stake, for 3 yr. olds. Thirteen subs. at $200 each. 

eats. 

, 1. Thos. Flintoff names ch. f. by Imp. Belshazzar, out cf an Imp. mare. 
. John G. Sheegog names b. f. by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Oscar. 
. D T. McGavock names ch.c. by limp. Belshazzar, dam by O'Kelly. 
. H. Dickerson names by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Arab. 
. L. P, Cheatham names ch. f. by Imp. Belshazzar, ou. of Martha Washington. 
. R.A. Gentry names —— oy Imp. Belshazzar, out of Antelope. 
. A. A. Russel! names ch.c. bv Imp. Leviathau, dam by Jerry. 

8. A. A. Russe:l names b c. oy Imp. Skylark. dam by Imp. Pacific. 

9. Ruins K. Polk names b c. by Imp. Ainderby, dam by tmp. Tunica. 

10. R. Whitesides names b.f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder. 

11. James MeClure names ch. c. by Ip, Autocrat, dam by Little Tauxton. 

12. Wiliet and Parker names ch. ft. by Imp Leviathan, dam by Sir Charles. 

13. L. P Cheatham names ch.c. by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Luzborough. . 

From the number of entries, the high breeding of the Stock, the grcat respectability 
of the gentlemen engaged in the Stakes, and above all the immense sum to be hung up as 
the glittering priz2 on tne day of the Great Peyton (or Mammoth) Stakes, we have the 
right to expect the most gratifying amusement for the Amateur and the full display of 
the finest and most exalted sympathies of the numesous and different friends of each 
and every aspirant forthe golden prize ; such an one as has never been equalled in 
maguitude. The Proprietors pledge themselves that the exertions on their part to please 
and accommodate shall be commensurate with the occasion 

Nashville Tennessee, June 28, 1843. J.B & S. J. CARTER, Proprietors. 


MONTREAL RACES, 
HE Montreal Races wili take piace onthe 15th, 16th, and 18th days of Aug. next, 
on which days the following purses and sweepstakes will be run for. 

FIRST DAY—The Queen’s Pilate of 50 guineas. 

Same Day—The Turt Club Purse of $200, added to a Sweepstakes of $20 each, P. P., 
three mile heats, free to al) horses, Turf Club weights, viz.:—3 yr. olds, 6st. 9ibs.—4, 
7st. 9ibs.—5, Sst. 4ibs.—6, Sst. 10.bs.—aged, 9st.; horses bred in the Provinces al- 
lowed 6ibs. 

Same Doy—The Ladies’ Purse of $——, added to a Sweepstakes of $8 each, P. P., 
heats, to start from the Cross Gates, and run once roui.d to the ending post (near a mile 
and a quarter), open to all horses, gentlemen riders ; weights, 3 yr. olds, 8st. 10lbs.—4, 
9st. 9ibs.—5, 10st. 6lbs.—6, 10st. 12ibs.—aged, llst. The wioner to be claimed for $160. 

SECOND DAY—The Proprietor’s Purse of $120, added to a Sweepstakes of $10 each, 
P. P., mile heat4, open to ali horses ; weights as for the Turf Club Purse; horses bred 
in the Pr: vinces allowed 6)bs. . 

— Garrison Plate of $——, the conditions of which will be shortly an- 
nounced. 

Same Day—The St. Pierre Plate of $100, added to a Sweepstahes of $10 each, Ae 
hea.s, one mile and a distance, for horses bred iu British North America; weights, 3 yr. 
olds, 7st. 3ibs.—4, 8st. 4 bs.—5, 8st. 13lbs.—6, 9st. 4]bs.— aged, 9st. 7ibs. ; 

THIRD DAY—The Hurdle Race of $l12each, P. P., to which the Stewards will add 
360, two miles, gentleman riders, open to ali horses; weights te be handicapped and 
forced ; the second horse to receive back his entrance ; the weights to be declared from 
the Stewa ds’ Stand on the 16th inst. 

Same Day—The City Purse of $100, added to a Sweepstakes of $12 each, P.P., two 
mile heats, open to all horses except the winner of the Turf Club Purse ; weights same 
as Turf Club Purse; horses bred in the Provinces allowed 6ibs. 

Same Day--'The Beaten Piate of $40, ent. $5, two miles, open to all horses beaten 
during the meeting ; weights to be handicapped. 

Col, the Hon. C. GORE, C. B., President ; Cuas. Penner, Esq., Vice President. 

Stewar¢s—Hon. C. U. 8. De Bleury, Lieut.-Col. Ermatinger, George W. Aubrey, Esq.. 
F. A. Campbell, Esq, Royal Art’y, Lord Tullamore, 43d Lgt Inf., Hon. J. Pangman, 
a =. > Sonenstt L.. D., Capt. Sir Hew Dalrymple, 71st Lgt. Inf., Capt. Daly, 89.h 

egt. 

George D. Gibbs, Esq , Treasurer ; Samuel David, Secretary. 

The Quebec Races are advertised tocommence on the 5th of September, and to con- 


tinue three days. (July 15.) 
thee E following Sweepstake is open to be run for on this Course the first Fall Meet- 
ing, which commences the first Tuesday in October. 
Sweepstake for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft.; two or more to make a race, to 
name und close the Is' of September. HENRY K. TOLER, 
July 24, 1843—;july 29.) Sec’y N Y.J.C. 


, TARGET AND SPORTING RIFLES. ‘ 
bee subscribers having lately made a very great improvement in the mode of rifln 
qualities,” Wish to introduce them to the sporting public by merely stating their rea 

Ist. Great acenracy and steadiness of shooting. 


; 2d. They do not require wiping du- 

pars My la hole day’s shooting, if loaded immediately after shooting. 3d. They will project 
All pretinen’ with accuracy than any other rifle now in use. 

No 204 B rs left at the Military and Sporting Establishment of Messrs. Moore & Baker, 
haseh 4 roadway, will be promptly attended to, where also a fair sample of our Rifles 
a Seen, further information nbtained, and also from the following genio who 
F a using our rifles, and have kindly p. rmitted us to refer to them -—S. Lloyd, 164 

orsyth street. E. Dubois, 183 Broadway, A. Cook, 371 Pearl-street, ana H. C. Atwood, 
corner of Allen and Houston-streets, New York, and C. Spieas, Hoboken, N.-J. 


Fifteen subs. at $2000 
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AMERICAN 
TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 


FOR AUGUST, 1843. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


6 bar AUGUST number of this Magazine (being No. VIII., Vol. XIV.) will be pub- 
lished onthe Is ‘Aug. at the Office of tne ** Spirit of the Times,” No. 1 Barciay- 
Street, American Hote}. Embellished by the following engraving :— 
PORTRAIT OF ARGYLE : 
Engraved on Stee! by Gimbrede, from a Painting by Troye. 
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Che American Sporting Chronicle, 
A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE WEEKLY SPORTING PAPER, 


at Two Dollars per annum. 





The Publisher of the ‘‘American Turf Register” and the ‘Spirit of the Times” 
will commence, on the 2Ist of March instant, anew weekly journal, entitled the 
“AMERICAN SPORTING CHRONICLE,” which, from the extent, novelty, and at- 
traction of its contents, and its unprecedented cheapness. will commend itself to all 
classes of the community. The ‘ Chronicle” will be essentially devoted to the inte 
rests of the Farmer. the Breede:, andthe Sportsman, while the Current News of the 
Day, and Literary and Theatrical Intelligence will render it grateful to the genera] 
reader. For the fulfilment of the Publisher’s purposes, he has engaged as Editor Wm. 
T. PorTER, Esq., so long and favorably known throughout the Union as the editor of 
the ** Spirit of the Times” and the ** Am. Turf Register.” Numerous subjects wil] 
claim his attention in the management of the ‘ Chronicle,” and first 

THE TURF.—The prominent design of the ** Chronicle” will be to procure and give 
interest to the Sports of the Turf. To this end it will give reports of all the Races 
throughout the United States and Canada, with descriptions of the most important 
racing events !n Great Britain and Continenta! Europe. 

TROTTING, —Constantly increasing atvention is now paid to Trotting Horses in this 
country. A few years since it was exclusively conhned to New York aud Philadelphia, 
but Trotting Associatious are now regularly organised in Boston, Baltimore, Cincivnati, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, Montreal, and several] other cities. Great attention 
will be given to this department ; that a wholesome rivalry be maintained, all the 
great Trotting teats in this country, Canada, and England wil! be recorded. 

BLOOD STUCK.—AlI! Importations of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, etc., and all im- 
portant Sales of Stock at home and in England—selected essays on the Breeding and 
Management of Horses, etc., and a regular Review of Stallions, with pedigree, per- 
formances, etc., will be published. 

FARMERS and BREEDERS will find their interests fostered and upheld in the 
“Chronicle” to the best of the editor's ability. In addition to a wide correspondence, 
he isin the receipt of alithe best Agricultural Publications in the language, from which 
copious extracts will be made. 

SPORTING INTELLIGENCE.—Being published at the office of the “‘ Spirit of the 
Times,” the ‘* Chronicle” will have the advantage of an infinite number of correspond- 
ents, at home and abroad, and so complete are the arrangements entered into, that its 
Sporting Intelligence will be unusually comprehensive, varied, and interesting, com- 
prising all the On Dits in the Sporting World. 

FIELD, RURAL, and AQUATIC SPORTS.—AlIl the manlv diversions which give 
zest to life will be appropriately regarded, and come in for alarge share of the editor’s 
attention. With this view, frequent extracts from ‘* Bell’s Lite in London,” and the 
English and other Sporting Magazines will be given, together with origina! detailsof all 
theserecreations in this country. 

[t will suffice, that the Publisher is determined to make the ‘ Sporting Chronicle” 
what Its name imports, and that in its columns will be found, at intervals, the discussion 
and the narratives which pertain to 


Racing, Farming, Sailing, Skating, Sales of Stock, 
Trotting, Hunting, Pedestrianism, Billiards, Importations, 
BloodStock, Shooting, Pugilism, Ten Pins, Sweepstakes, 
Breeding, Fishing, Cricketing. Cocking, Matches, 
Training, Rowing, Swimming, Quoits, Challenges. 


NEWS, LITERATURE. etc.—Although the leading objects of the ‘ Chronicle” are 
of a sporting cast, our readers may rely upon it that we shail not be sehind nand in va- 
ried and elegant Literature, and the Current News of the Day. 

THINGS THEATRICAL.—As objects of lively interest, the Drama, Opera, and Ballet 
will demand the editor’s best efforts. Without stint or measure, but with candor and 
impartiality, he will take cognizance of the novelties presented at our five different city 
Theatres, and a!so lay before his readers the Green Room Intelligence of the United 
States and Eurepe. Aspirantsto histrionic distinction may always look to the ** Chroni- 
cle’? with confidence for encourage nent and support. 

SALMAGUNDI.—This, the miscellaneous department of the ** Chronicle,’’ will be so 
managed as to give zesttoal! the rest. It will be composed of every variety of mate- 
rial; sober news, both foreign and domestic—remarks upon the fashions—fun and frolic 
—scraps and oddities ; in fine, every thing we can glean of wit and merriment, will be 
crowded into our columns. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
For One Year’s Subscription, in advance Two dollars. 
fy, No name whatever will be placed onthe list of subscribers until the money is 
paid. Al! letters mus: be post paid. 
D> Agents can be supplied with one hundred copies of the ** Sporting Chronicle” for 
Three dollars, by application to JOHN RICHARDS, 
Proprietor and Publisher of the‘ Spirit of the Times” and ‘‘ Turf Register,” No. } 
Barclay-street,. New York. 
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TWENTY-SECOND VOLUME 
OF THE 
KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 
| Twenty-second Volume of the ** Knickerbocker” was commenced on the Ist of 
July, 1843. The Proprietors do not deem it necessary, in announcing this fact, to 
enter into an elaborate statement of the claims which it is believed to present to the 
favor of the American reading public. The work is thoroughly known and widely pa- 
tronized throughout the United States, and has many readers in other countries. It has 
always embodied original communications from the first writers of America, with those 
of others of our countrymen less known to fame, certainly, but who have also estab- 
lished in its pages a wide and enviable literary reputation. Its list of more thana hun 
dred contributors, including several eminent writers from abroad, is wholly unequallea 
by any native periodical. What American Magazine (or European either, for that mat- 
ter) beside the Knickerbocker, ever presented, in a single number, articles from Washing- 
ton Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Halleck, Longfellow, Whittier, Street, General Cass. and 
the ** American in Pa:is ?”—or a galaxy of more gifted writers of any country! Not one, 
it is confidently asse-tev. 
contributors are not the least frequently encountered in the Knickerbocker. Mr. Irving 
had an average of three articles in the different departments of each number of the 
work, after his permanent connection with it; Mr. Cooper followed up his first paper 
with others equally spirited ; and it may wel] be doubted whether Mr. Bryant has ever 
penned finer lines than ‘‘ The Prairies,” ** The Arctic Lover to his Mistress,” bis magni- 
ficentpoem, ‘* the Winds ;” his equally noble “ Antiquity of Freedom,” ** An Evening 
Reverie,” etc. ; or whether Professor Longfellow has ever exceeded his several! beauti- 
ful ‘*Psalms of Life.” or his ** Saga of the Skeleton in Armor ;"” or Mr. Ware, his vo- 
luminous ** Letters from Palmyra,” and ** Letters from Rome ;” al! of which had their 
origin in the Knickerbocker, As an evidence that the constant additions which are 
making to the list of writers for the work are caiculated to enhance its ;eputation. we 
need only mention the recen: **Quod Correspondence,” the papers of ‘* Polygon,” the 
‘* Reminiscences of an Old Man,’’ (the ‘‘ Young Englishman,”) the ‘* Edward Alford” 
and ‘*Meadow-Farm” articies, the polished ‘* Idleberg Papers,” etc.etc. The pub- 
lishers have not been unmindful of their cuty, but have produced the work in a style of 
typographical! neatness and beauty which wil! challenge comparison with any periodical 
in the woulda. It remains only to say, that as it is the oldest, su will the publishers and 
editor continue to strive to make it the best Magazine in the United States. Perma- 
nently established ; with a fervid esprit du corps among its contributors ; and al) persons 
immediately connected with its interests emulons to sustain its character and enhance 
its value ; the Kn.ckerbocker will not for a moment be suffered to flag, but will ‘* keep 
due on,” * like ‘he Propontic to the Hellespont,” and subject te ‘* no retiring ebb.” A 
few testimonials of the public press are subjoined :— ‘ ; ; or 
The New York American.—* This is certainly acapital Magazine, edited with untiring 
industry and varied talent Its contents are suited to a)] tastes, that are at all cultivated 
and refined. it puts forth abundant claims to the support of men of letters, and all 
readers of correct tasie.” : , , 
The London ** Examiner.”—This very clever Vagazine is the pleasantest periodical 
in the United States. Its articles, which are numerous and short, various and interest- 
ing, are well worthy of imitation by our Magazines on this side of the Atlantic. Wash- 


ington Irving’s cont:ibutions are in his best style—a styie, we venture to think, quite as 


good as Addison's.” 
The Albany “ Argus.” 

the day, and outstrips al 

and varied ; exhi: iting industry, taste, m 
London * Times,” ** Chronicle,” and 


—The Knickerbocker is one of the most valuable Magazines of 
l competition in the higher walks of literature, It is rich, racy, 
and talent at the helm, ¢qualto all it undertakes.” 
Literary + nea einer = oan eagn ne ag 
ic cker in cordial terms, aad speaks of several aiticles from which 1 
rete a ce pe for subsequent publication. The Morning Chronicle says: 
‘ Judging from the numbers before us, we dre inclined to consider this the best of all 
American literary periodicals. Its contents are highly interesting, instructive, and amu- 
sing ” The Literary Gazette says: ‘* The taste and talent which the Knickerbocker dis- 
plays are highiy creditable to American writers, and very agreeable for English 


‘ropa Washins ton “ Globe.”—The Knickerbocker is in the highest degree creditable to 
the literature of = ee tl 
ndon it) a 3 

Lenten “a rejoiced inthem. They would do credit to any country, 
of civilization to which humanity has yet arrived.” 

Iry~ Terms—%5 a year, or $3 for six months. Payable 
John Allen, No. 139 Nassau street, New York. Boston—Otis, 
ington-street. Philade|phia—J . M. Campbell. London— Wiley 


Galignani & Co 


—“ We have read severa! numbers of this talented 
or to any state 


in rdvance. Published by 

Broaders & Co., Wash- 

& Painam. Paris— 
{July 22.) 





TO SPORTSMEN. 


NOR SALE, a beautiful English Spaniel (Cocker), full blooded, ‘and recently imported. 


(July 15-3t.*) 





WRIGHT AND POLMATEER, 
(June 24-3m.) No. 1} Garden-street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.- 


Apply at No. 33 Maiden Lane. 


It should be added, moreover, that the most eminent of its | 
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' IBRAHIM PACHA, Imp. (a thorough: bred Arabian, j 


: JORDAN, Imp., by Langar, ou 
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| willbe made. 
| ANDREW 
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STALLIONS FOR 1843. 


Noticeslike the following (never exceeding two lines) will beinserted during th 
oa rot Five Dollars in the * Spirit of the Times” and the “* Chronicle.” To those Ae heel 
y pavertise theirhorses indctail (to the amount of Twenty Dollars) inthis peper, no charg 





» by Sir Charles, dam by Herod, at Arthur M. Payne’s stable, 5 miles 
Warrenton, Fauquier Co., Va., at $25 and $40, and $1 te groom. : — 


BELSHAZZAR, Imp , by Blackiock iby Di 
4 out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at the stable of 
Thos. Alderson, Nashville, Tenn., at $60 and $100, and $1 10 the groom. 


CLARION, by Monmouth Ecli ’ j 
N ’ a. pse,dam by Ogle’s Oscar, at Saml. Laird’s stable, Colt’s 
eck,Monmouth Co., N. J, at $20 and $30, cold blooded mares, $15, and $1 to groom 


DONCASTER, Im 7 
p-, by Long waist, dam b , ’ 
Miss., at $25 the season in advance. iw J. Minor’s stable, Natchez, 


HUSSAR. Imp. (former! , 
Sarnard’s, Sisrerecte, Comedy ent Srey, by Blue Bonnet, dam by Prunella, at Geo. 
































mported by Commodgre Elliott, U- 
» at $30.—Joseph Carter, Agent. 


t of Mati D : 
Ky., at $50.—Lewis teen Matilda by Comus, at the Oakland Course, Louisville, 
MARION, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizens at the siable ay E— 
~ : - ¢ ° able of E. J. 
ampton Co., N. C., at $40 cash, $50 if not paid before lst ad, U Hy — 
MARGRAVE Imp., by Muley, dam by Election this season at Belfield, Va, at 
, , 


> will 
$40 and $60.—Thes. Payne and A. T. B. Merritt. seg 


SARPEDON, Imp., by Emilius, out of Icaria by The F) 
man, near Lexington, Ky., at $30 cash, or $40 at the 


SHERIFF PACHA, Imp. (a high bred Arabian, 
Andalusia, Pa., and Trenton, WN, J., at $30. 


S.N.. in the frigate Constitution,) at Elkton, Md. 














yer, at the stable of Wm. G. 
expirationof the tte ay nisi 


imported by Com. Elliott, U.s. Navy),at 














SIR ROBERT, Imp., by Bobadi}, out of Fidalma, at the village of Sandy Hill, Washin-3 
ton County, N. Y. 


STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, out of Diamond by Constitution, 
near Alexandria, D. C. 


TALMA, Imp., light grey, at George Barnard’s, Sherbrooke, Canada East, at $10. 


TORNADO, at the stable of H. Alfred Conover, near the Union Course, L. 1., at $20 for 
thorough-breds, and $10 for all others. 


TREASURER, by imp. Roman, out of Dove, at the stable of Maj. Wm. Jones, at Cold 
Spring, L. 1., at $20 for thorough-breds, and $10 for ai! others. 


TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at the stable of Jas. 
near Lexington, Ky., at $50—$1 to groom, to be paid before the mare is ta 


VALPARAISO, Imp., by Velocipede, out of Juliana b 
Missouri, at $50, and $1 to groom.—Lewis Sherley. 


WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Marion, at the stable of Geo 
Tenn , at $50 and $100, and $1 to the groom. 


WAXY POPE, Imp.,by Waxy Pope, dam by Swordsman, at Mr. Pierson’s, 
Fuiton County, New York. 


WOUODPECKER, by Bertrand, dam by Imp. Buzzard, at his old stand, Bourbor C 
Ky., atJohn Cunningham & Co.’s, at $40 and $50. 


LOUISVILLE JOCKEY CLUB RACES, 
HE Races over the Oakland Course will commence on Tuesday, the 3d of October, 
and continue five days. 

FIRST DAY—The Metcalfe Stake for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $100 each, h. ft., 
to which the proprietor of the Oakland House wi]! add a Silver Pitcher, value $100, five 
or more to make a race, to name and close tne 1th of Aug. next. Address Y. N. Oliver, 
Louisville, Ky. 

SECOND DAY—Proprietor’s Purse $200, two mile heats. 

THIRD DAY—Proprietor’s Purse $400, three mile heats. 

FOURTH DAY—Jockey Club Purse $600, Four mile heats. 

FIFTH DAY—Proprietor’s Purse $150, mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

(July 8.1 Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 


SWEEPSTAKES KAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 
ty following Sweepstakes are now open, to come off over the above course, on the 
first day of the first Fall Meeting, which will commence on Tuesday, Sept. 26th. 
No. 1.—Sweepstakes for fonr year olds, trainedin New York, and New Jersev, subs. 
— $100, two mile heats, two or more to make a race, to name and close the first 
day of Sept. 


No. 2.—Sweepstakes for 3 year olds, mile heats, sub. $200, ft. $50, two or more te 
make arace,toname and close as above. 

No. 3.—Sweepstakes for 3 year olds, mile heats, sub. $100, ft. $25, two or more te 
make a race, to name and close as above. 

Trenton, N.J. July 27th, 1843. JAMES BROWN, Proprigror. 

CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON, S.C. 
NGUS STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks to 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
informs them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
business. 

The Hotel is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure aaopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 

It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, are informed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times, as follows : 

Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)... 2... cece cceennesee---- $8 pr. Week 





at the Mount Vernon Course, 














L. Bradley 
ken away. 


y Gohanna, near Jefferson City 








ge A. Wylie, Gallatin, 





Johnstown, 





eunty, 











Do. do. Se |__| ae ae 10 pr. week 
EE AIDE LLEEEDEE ITER Consnenenetuas anne ae 
(Oct.15.) 





JIM CROW AND BETSEY WILSON FOR SALE. _ 
pie. CROW, a fine dapple grey colt, 4 yrs. old this spring, rising 15 hands 2 inches high, 
(bred by the late Gen. T. Emary, of Md.), got by Mingo, dam by John Richards, gran- 
dam Fanny Wright (own sister to Tamor) by Silver Heels, g. g.dam Aurora by Vitzun. 
For extended pedigree, see ‘‘ Turf Register,” vol. vi. p.423. He was trained by Gen. 
Emory last spring, with his other Mingo colt, Sambo, that ran at Baltimore. Gen Emory, 
in a letter to me last June, says, he is not inferior in speed to Sambo, and that he can 
run his mile certainly in 1:50. Connecticut is not the proper Jocation for a horse of his 
speed, therefore he will be sold. 
Also BETSEY WILSON, the dam of the celebrated Lady Clifden. For her I was 
awarded a Silver Cup, at the Fair of the American Institute last Octcber, as the best 
brood mare. 
For terms, apply to Wm T. Porter, Es3., or of the subscriber, 
East Windsor, Conn., April, 1843.—[apr. 29.) 


PHCENIX HOTEL, 
FORMERLY POSTLESH WAITE’S, COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY. 
GCHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 
to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 
dergone a thorough repair, andbeen almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidently trusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
poarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment inthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long Known as connected 
with the establishmentin that capacity, he is entirely confident that every attention will 
be paid to the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity cas 
bestow. 
The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages, 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wishthem. _ 
He pledges himse!f to spare neither trouble o- expense in giving satisfaction to hie 
guests, being dete: mined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 
The Stages regularly arrive at and depart from this house. 
N.B. His charges have been reducedto correspond withthe present state ef the times, 
and wil! be found to ve as low as those of any respectable hote! in the country. 
Lexington, Apri! 23, 1842—(May 7.) 


FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

ie new and splendid establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner ef 

Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, wil] be opened about the Jatter part of May. 
It will be conducted on the plan of the Americanand Parisian Hotels con ointly, havi 
both a Table d’Hote anda Kestaurunte iase The rooms, which are unusually large an 
well ventilated, andso constructed as to present asplendid parlor 2 day, and an equally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to $10 per week 
or with beard, at $2 per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be served 
up, ina superior manner, at the most reasonable prices; and the wines, imported ex- 
pressly for the estaplishment, wil! be furnished in the smallest quantities, and at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated cooas, in every department, have been engaged, 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ‘‘ Franklin” will be found oy all who may faver 


i isit, li dtruly a ‘“‘House of Accommodation for St-angers.”’ 
them with a visit, literally and truly St NDERSON & GOW. 
{April 30} 


HENRY WATSON. 











Philadelphia, April. 1843 





BAGATELLE TABLES. | . 
ADIES* and Gentlemen’s rosewood and mahogany Writing Desks, Ladies’ Work 
Boxes, Dressing Cases, Cabinets, &c. &c., manufactured of the best seasoned 
wood, and warranted to stand the climate far better than the Imported ones. An as- 
sortment of the above articles, made of the best materials, always on hand, suitable 


- t the lowest « holesale prices, at 
SENET ete Gt ic ee To FRANCIS COLSEY & CO’S Manufactory, 


26 Harrison-street, corner of Greenwich street, New York. 
N.B. The Charleston Courier, and Boston Evening Gazette, will please insert the 
above six months. and send their bills to this office for payment. {May 13.) 


ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
T HIRD AVENUE, corner 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
Ra load Depot.) 
acmees cone Py Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will find a com/ortable room set apart 
fortheiruse. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK'S ceieb ated ALBANY 
PALE ALE always on hand. 


N.B. “* Bell's Life in London,” “* Tom Spring’s Life in London, 
po Saal we net regularly by the Steamers and Packets. 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ eae 0: ahh oe a 
wo. | ANN STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), #D DOO . 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afficted are hereby miormed that ney 5 Yo iB 
this Institute all the latest improved. Bandages. the cure of Be oot, —_ 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases 0 ormity will be 
taken bythe Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
3 Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worm 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it com 


be worn by the youngest infant with perfect ty. 
Patients Srom abteedl are provided mith board at moderate rates ; also attention is ¢> 


ven to the education of ch whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curver 
ture of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases w readily cured in chi> 


hich are 
dren without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D. 
(April 16.) . Principal of the lu stitute 








” and verious other Lon 
(March 4.} 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 





Things Theatrical. | 

W, b -he exce; tion of the Chatham, which is open “ rain or shine” through- | 
out the year, al! cur city theatres sre closed—he Park, Bowery, and Olympic , 
On all bands, Lowever, great preparetions are making for the ensuing season, | 
and es; ec ally at the Park, where quite an array of carpenters and painters are | 
busily em,loyed. The Great Western (now hourly expected) will briog us | 
positive intelligence of Mr. Simpson’s movements in England. The prospect 
is more favorable. 

Mrs Brovenam has just returned to this city from a series of brilliant en- 
gegements in the West. The St. Louis papers speak of her in the highest 
terms. Of her Lady Teazle the ** Old School Democrat” remarks to the fol- 
lowing gfect :-— 

She fully sustained the high character, as an actress, awarded to her by the 
Eastern press. We have never seen Lady Teazie played better, and seldom 
as well. Mrs Brougham is “a star’’ of the first order. Her manner is easy, 
gracefal, and dignified. Her voice is clear and musical ; her elocution precise, 
chaste, and audible ; and herenunciation perfect. If these high professional at- 
tainments, when united with personal charms, which nature has bestowed upon 
her with a lavish hand, do not command the admiration of our theatre-going 
citizens, we err In our estimate of their caste and judgment. 


We learn that Mr. Barnum, the indefatigable proprietor of the American 
Museuin, despatched an agent to Europe by the ‘ Acadia,” to obtain novel- 
ties for his superb establishment, which contains already over 500,000 cu- 
riosities. 

Sot Smrra has been to Boston, where he received a “ first-rate notice in the 
Morning Post,” and made several valuable acquisitions to the companies for the 
St. Charles aad for the theatre at Mubile. 

Mr. J. M. Fieip, who was an immense favorite at the South, and who will 
be welcomed back with ‘‘ exceeding joy’ by the warm-hearted theatre-goers of 
that sunny region. 

Mre. Smith, (the Bos/on Mrs. Smith,) it is said, is in treaty with the South_ 
ern managers. If she should be induced to go, look out for a sensation equa| 
to that produced by the first visit of Fanny Fivzwituiam! 

The superior oboe player, Signor Riss, visits New Orleaus in December, 
in time for the operas at the St. Charlcs. He is as eminent on the oboe, as 
Wa vace is on the piano and violin. 

The Secuin party have been bighly successful at St. Louis, where they 
were performing on the 6:h inst. 

From Cincinnati we have nothing favorable to report. A few of the benefits 
were successful, but most of them were no benefits at all. IG Come back 
Cuiprenvace! you're wanted at the Park. 





Apert Pike, Esq., of Arkansas, the author of the splendid ‘* Hymns to 
the Gods,”’ that appeared in Blackwood's Magazine, three or four years since, 
js at preser.t at the Astor Honse. We do not remember any instance in which 
Kir Nortu és dealt out his most valuab'e praises with a prod gality so uns'inted 
as in introducing Mr. Pike’s “ Hymns” to the readers of ‘‘Maga.” Ah! most 
potent Curistorner ! could you but behold yuur contributor in the flesh, you 
would acknowledge that in the lustiest days of your youth,—that period of up- 
roarious jol!ity, vouchsafed to you between the Satchel and the Crutch—you 
would have thought twice, ere you challenged him to a tura at quarter-staff, 
wrestling, or the gloves! What a guest he would have been at the 
** Noctes ;" seated between Tickier and the Shepherd on the one hand, and 
O'Doherty and Kit North on the other. Remembering the curled and hot 
pressed darlings, who style themselves “the young poets,” huw admired of 


Christopher would be the tall and stalwart frame, and frank, and unaffected 
manners of the young backwuods’ lawyer, poet, and politician. 
CRICKETING. 

Thursday, the 10th inst., was the day appointed for the Annua! Gala of the 
St. George’s Cricket Club of New York, to be held on the Ground of the So- 
ciety, and preparations were made ona munificent scale for its celebration, and 
for the comfort and accommodation of the numerous ladies who, it was not 
doubted, would honour the sports with their presence. The previous day was 
an exceedingly rainy one, yet it did not damp the ardour of the club; and early 
on Thursday a large extra tent was erected, the ground under which was co- 
vered with oil-cloth and over that a carpet ; the tables were set out and covered 
with innumerable good things, after which the members looked out, with 
anxious eyes, for the es of the weather and the arrival of welcome 
guests. About 11 a.m. play was begun, at about half-past 12 the first company 
arrived, consisting of some ladies and gentlemen, in two carriages ; but alas! 
soon afterwards symptoms of rain were observable, and occasionally a short 
shower fell. More ladies and gentlemen continued to arrive however, until the 
ground could boast of nine courageous members of the fair sex ; but about half- 
past two the rain began in earnest, which fell in torrents and without intermis- 
sion till midnight. 

A single inning of one side only was all that could be played, consequently 
there was nothing satisfactory to record on that account; but the play became 
more general and lasting when a retreat to' the tents became inevitable. The 
members did their utmost to dissipate the reflection of the gloom without by the 
cheerfulness within; all was mirth and sprightlinesss, and merrier groups could 
not be found on that day than were then huddled close together under preca- 
rious shelter ings of canvass. It is gratifying to know that the ladies who had 
evinced the courage to give the Cricketers “ the light of their countenance,” 
when it was much needed, took no cold through their expedition, and it furnishes 
abundant hope of a large company on a future occasion, when better auspices 
may be looked for, as regards the weather. 

From the New York “ Anglo American.” 











THIRD MATCH AT SINGLE WICKET. 

The third Match of the Series which we have had occasion to notice between 
Mr. John Ticknor of Philadelphia, and a member of the St. George’s Cricket 
Club of New York, took place on Thursday last, at the Ground of the Union 
Club of Philadelphia ; the New York player being Mr. Samuel Wright. The 
day was a remarkably fine one, with a pleasant breeze, although the morning | 
had threatened a sultry day. Ticknor having won the toss put Wright in, but 
the latter was too experienced and steady a player to be taken at disadvantage 
and was as much at home with his bat at the {first ball as at the last; in fact 
both the players were in fine condition for this great contest. 

Neither of the two bowled remarkably well, although both of them are 
straight and swift bowlers generally. Wright had got considerably hurt during 
practice on ‘Tuesday, and he felt the effects of it all day on Thursday, but to- 
wards the latter part of Ticknor’s second innings he took especial pains and 
bowled admirably ; Ticknor also improved his bowling at Wright’s second inn- 
mgs but could not throw the latter off his guard, who blocked in beautiful style. 

lay was called at 10:45. Wright went in, and received 116 Balls, from 
which he made 47 runs, and was then caught out by Ticknor, at 12:04, being 
79 minutes. There was then an interval of 25 minutes, when play was again 
called, at 12:29, and Ticknor took the bat, who received 14 Balls in 12 mi- 
nutes, and made 19 runs, but was bowled out by the fourteenth ball. In this 


inning of ‘Ticknor he made a running hit of every ball but three, making 2 off 
the very first ball which he received. This first inning of Ticknor was finished 
at 12:41. 

An interval of 39 minutes now occurred and at 1:20 Wright commenced his 
second innings. He received 51 Balls, from which he made 25 runs, and was 
.then caught out by Ticknor in much the same manner as at the first inning, the 
time occupied was 38 minutes, for disposing of those 51 Balls. After an inter- 
val of 31 minutes Ticknor went in a second time at 2:29. He received 61 
Balls, and made 36 runs, but was finally bowled out again by Wright, at 3:23, 
worian, Selivosed the 61 Balls in 54 minutes. The game was consequently won 
by Wright, who had a majority of 17 balls over his antagonist.. The Umpires 
were Mr. Raynor for Wright, and Mr. Bradshaw for Ticknor. 

The following is the score of the game :— 

Tenis 
Ist Innings—1, 1, 1, 1, 2, 3, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 2, 1, 2,1, 2,1 
1, 1, 2,1, 1, 2,1, 1, 3, 1, 2,1, 1,2,1,1,1, } 47 caught out. 


1, 
*d Do 2, 1,1, 2, 2, 2, 1, 2,1, 1, 2,1, 1, 1, 2, 1,1, 


Pr TPS SSCS SOCEM SSS ST SESS sees eevee nes of ; 25 Do. 
Tickn 7 
: CKNOR. 
on “7 = rir ek ete, Ss eee 19 bowled out. 
" a 4 ’ ’ 9 4s , 2, 2, 2, 2,1, 
2, 3, 2, RGtEEUeebes 6060 e cameede oncetmee } 36 Do. 
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, and running. 


The spectators were very numerous, and all took great care to avoid inter 
rupting the game. The batting on both sides was splendid, and the two ve- 
terans who were opposed to each other shewed themselves to be masters of the 
manly game. It was nobly contested, and it is impossible to say with justice 
that laurels were lost in the contest. 

The name of the fourth and last player of the series, on the part of New 
York, is not yet announced ; we shall give due notice of the who and the 
when, but the match will be played at New York. . a 

*.* There was not a wide ball bowled on either side. All was fair wee 

, 


Tue GentTLeMEN or Kent vs. Tue GENTLEMEN oF EnGLanp.—This match, 
which excited great interest among the admirers of the fine manly and noble 
game of cricket, was commenced July 3d. at Lord’s, in the presence of an im- 
mence assemblage of spectators, including a large number of noblemen and 
gentlemen of distinction, and also several ladies of rank and fashion—in fact, 
that portion of the enclosure allotted for equestrians and the equipages of the 
nobility was crowded with barouches, carriages, and cabs, and ladies and gen- 





' tlemen on horseback. When the wickets were struck the match stood thus : 


Gentlemen of Kent, first innings, 150 ; Gentlemen of England, first innings, 
113; being ina minority of 37 runs. The Kentish gentlemen commenced 
their innings at about half-past 7, by sending in Mr. W. Mynn and Mr. F. 
Frederick. ‘The latter was put out (leg before wicket) after scoring three runs. 
He was succeeded by Mr. W. D. C. Baker. At 8 o’clock, after 21 runs had 
been scored with the loss of only one wicket, the stumps were drawn for the 
evening. Betting 5 to 4 on Kent. 

The match was renewed next day, and after the display of some exceedingly 
fine play (in batting and bowling) on both sides, terminated in favour of En- 
gland, who won by three wickets. A more interesting or wee game has, 
perhe)s, seldom been witnessed, in consequence of the wonderful manner in 
which the gentlemen of England “ pulled up’’ the score. It will be seen that 
their opponents headod them by 37 in the first innings, and that when they 
went in for their second they had 186 runs to obtain “to tie ;’’ that number, 
large as it is, especially against the bowling of Mr. A. Mynn, the splendid bat- 
ting of Messrs. Taylor, Craven Boudier, and W. Pickering, assisted by some 
bad fielding on the part of Kent, was nevertheless gained amidst the acclama- 
tions of one of the most crowded and most fashionable assemblages ‘‘ Lord’s’’ 
has had the opportunity of boasting for many years. Of course, when En- 
gland commenced their second hands the odds were greatly against them, and 
it was curious to watch the gradually lengthening faces of the large betters 
upon the Kent eleven as the game progressed. The result causes considerable 
sums to change owners. The Hon, F. Ponsonby met with a severe injury by 
falling from his left arm, but he had, notwithstanding, intimated his intention of 
playing with one hand only, had his assistance at the wicket in the second in- 
_ been found necessary. Mr. W. Mynn, the Kentish * long stop’’ was also 
suffering from a series of violent blows on the leg. 





CRICKET IN CANADA. 

Jt is quite refreshing to observe the ** March of Cricket” throughout this Pro- 
vince ; from almost every section we are greeted with tidings of old Clubs 
flourishing in former strength ; of new ones being formed ; ard of the increasing 
taste for those athletic sports which have cuntributed, in no small degree, to 
form the character of Britain's manly sons. 

As a glance at the movements of their brother-cricketers elsewhere, will no 
doub: be acceptable to many of our readers, we have below brought into one 
view the leading features of such intelligence as has reached us. 

At Cobourg several spirited games have been played, aud we notice that in 
the recent matches * Married vs. Sing!e,” a warm feeling of emulatior prevailed. 
The Star says, “ This noble game is now established in Cobourg’’—and quietly 
invites a challenge, by asking ** How many notches will our cricketing friends 
at a distance give us, who are not out quite a season ?’’ We reply, that the To- 
rooto Club will be happy to play a friendly game with them, on fair lerms. 

At Kingston a match took place Friday, 29th ult , between the Garrison and 

he Club, in wh.ch the former were victorious by 2l runs. The * Retura” 
came off Tuesday last, Ist instant, when the Civilians recovered their lost 
laurels, winning the match, with three wickets to go down. The following is 
the score of both games : 














IsT INNINGS. GARRISON 2D INNINGS. 
See 6, bd. Sharpe.........--.--- remce. @ 
Crowdy, bd. Sharpe.....-..---. 7 |b. Harrington .... 2.2 cccccccece 5 
Wynne, b. Harrington.....-.... Bi bd. BRNO. csc cccccsee secs cece 13 
Battye, bd. GE.“ cvecwedes OIL. Comeliz...ce cose cece cccc cece 7 
Allis bd. GD. snecevese ©} bd. Sharpe. ... wove cece cccecsce 11 
Willoughby, c. Rawson........ eee sscedteases. OF 
Brownrigge, bd. Harrington.... | bd. Sharpe............-------- i 
Paul, bd. Harrington.......... Oi be. Const cccestccccescesss+ & 
Campbell, bd. Sharpe......... } | ct. Harrington... . 2... crcccce- 5 
Radford, ct. Sharpe.........-. Z' bd. Sharpe. ooo. 200 core cccccece 5 
English, not out........---..- ©} bd. Sharpe...oc... ccc ccccees - 12 

Bye 1, wide balls 4....... 5 BPO BR ckiecccccscaseuse 
Total, 1st Innings....... 28 Total, 2d. Innings.....- 86 
IsT INNINGS. KINGSTON CLUB. 21. INNINGs. 
Smith, bd. Willoughby......... 3) ct. Radford.........-..-------- 5 
Henderson, ct. Fraser.........- OAR GREED dads 0046 iesevenevcs 4 
Rawson, run out........-...-- B | ct. Redford... 200 ccce cvccccce 0 
Sharpe b. Willoughby......... Ojct. English............-....--- 13 
Linton, b. Willoughby......... 3! before wicket... 2.00 cccccccess 0 
Dyet, ct. Radford............- eer 0 
Harrington, c. Crowdy......... 2] bd. Willoughby.............-. - Oo 
Connolly, not out............. DU nenmson sccodaee eeu ses 4 
Sadler, bd. Wynne... .....-.. D6 OE a 
Howell, b. Willoughby........ 2) bd. Willoughby..............-- ~ 
Spragge. ee 3 | bd. do jean'esed cebu tone ~ 
ee ee 8 BOS, BE ccccccccccce csces 11 
Total, Ist Innings...... 50 Total, 2d Innings...... 41 
=? RETURN MATCH 
Is1 INNINGS, GARRISON. 2D INNINGS. 
Wynne, bowled by Sharpe... ... -  2j bowled by Connolly ....-------- 16 
Fraser, bowled by Sharpe....... 5 | bowled by Harrington.....--..-- 3 
Engliah, caught by Rawson..... 0 | before wicket ........--.------ 1 
Allis, bowled by Harrington... . 9 | caught by Dyett.........-.---- 1 
Pavl, bowled by Sherpe .......-. AP)” Se eeesecae 13 
Crowdy, bowled by Sharpe ..... 5 | bowled by Dyett........... m © 
Willoughby, caught by Dyott... 4 bowled by Dyett........----.- - 5 
Battye, bowled by Henderson... 13 | caught by Rawson ....-.-------- 7 
Radford, bowled by Sharpe ....-. 10 | caught by Constable..........-- 4 
Brownrigge, not out........... 16 | bowled by Harrington ....-.-- coe It 
ite» <scanneae.nes ence pp. ee ee ee 
Byes 14—no belll........ 15 Byes 8—wide ball 1 ....---- 9 
Total .ccccercccescccccss OB WH dig ccsw sie oes ocsee 
lsT INNINGS. KINGSTON CLUB. 2D INNINGS. 
Smith, bowled by Willoughby... 10 | not out.........---.-----0---- l 
Sharpe, bowled by Wynne...... 23 | bowled by Willoughby .-...-..-.- 10 
Harringtoo, buwled by Paul .... 0 | bowled by Willoughby -......-- ll 
Rawson, bowled by Paul....... 13 | caught by Battye ........------ 4 
Dyett, bowled by Willoughby... 1 | bowled by Willoughby .....-...- 4 
Connolly, caught by Radford .... 10] bowled by Paul........---.---- 14 
Henderson, bowled by Paul ....- NS SS ee ee | AD SOR 8 
Constable, caught by Crowdy.... 13 | leg before wicket ........--..-- 5 
Howell, not out........... e--- 0] bowled by Willoughby ........-. 4 
Sadlier, caught by Battye...... 5 
Spragge, bowled by Wynne..... 1 
yes 17—wide ball }...... 18 fee ere Sbececd¥e tees 15 
Tete s cca stevie voce ee 94 PE osswscon dammesenese< 76 





The Toronto Club would receive with pleasure a friendly challenge to play 
an E‘even, selected from the combined streugth of the Military and Civilians of 
Kingston 

At Montreal a match was played on the 29th ult., on St. Helen Island, be- 
tween the 43d Light Infantry and the Garrison of Mo treal, the former coming 
off conquerors, winning the garse by 53 runs. A return match is expected to 
take place shortly. The following is the score :— 


Ist INNINGS. 43D LIGHT INFANTRY. 2D INNINGS. 


Lievt. Lambert, b. by Clapshaw. 3 | bowled by Hunter............. 18 
J. Neal, bowled by Shepperd.... 17 | caught by Pilkington .......... 20 
J. Towhev, ceught b Shepperd. 0 | bowled by Hunter............. 8 
Col Sodberry,c. by Hunter .... 3) bowled by Shepperd........... 2 
C. Stace, not out............-- 30] bowled by Shepperd........... 19 
J. Thompson, c. by Walker .... 5 | caught by Milis..........-..-- 9 
Co-p. Kent, bowled by Shepperd. 9 | bowled by Hunter............. 8 
J. Dennies, bowled by Ciapshaw. 8 | bowled by Hunter............. 2 
T. Poole, bowled by Clapshaw.. 0] run out ....-..e cere eceeeeeee 5 
Weyland, bowled by Clapshaw .. 13 | not out......ceeceerececcce-- 1 
Mr. Dick, bowled by Clepshew.. 0 struck wicket Sere erseeespesee 0 

Byes eese eee e eee essere eece 21 yes SesegeeeGeveseverwerer » 

Total o eece C848 S868 cesses 109 Total SestCeceeesecvesere 100 





Aug. 19. 


GARRISON. 


lsT INNINGS. oi tii 
Mills, 89:h, bd Poole .......... 11 | be Lambert ee 
Daly, 89:h, b Neal ............ SF tetted...:....... °°" il 
Hunter, 71st,c Thompson...... @|bdNeal........... 77°" 20 
Shepperd, 89th, c Kent....... SP ed dee ee ee tS 
Clapshaw, b Lambert.........- a. 13 
Hoar, 89ih, bd Neal........... ee a 7 
Gale, 71st, ct Towhey......... etal at telah ae 12 
Churcher, 71st, b Thompso:.... 1 | leg before wicket ...........__ 1 
Fisher, R.A., leg |! RO 31 bd Lambert “ate Gree egies al 
Ward, 89:h, not out.... 2... 22. aaa ee 1 
Pilkington, RE, leg b.w....... 2 | bd ee ee 2 
Byes....-..----...----. 8 Rien ukic'aheld oi. 9 
Total 1st Innings.....-... 64 Total 2d Innings.......... 93 





Toronto Herald, of 7th inst. 














Montreal Athletic Games.—We rejoice to observe that the good old English 
fashion, revived in the Mother Country, of the periodical concourse of the 
youth and manhood of all classes in athletic sports, has extended to Canada 
Nothing is more likely to promote kindly feeling, to invigorate health, and mt 
supply a wholesome interest and excitement, in lieu of immoral stimulants 
The Montreal Sports are fixed forthe 13th and 14th of next month, and the -. 
nouncement includes a handsome list of prizes, sufficient, we hope, to excite 
emulation, and the most respecfable patronage, a sufficient guarantee of order 
and fair play. Montreal Gazette. 

An Insane Mretrine.—At a vestry meeting held at Wakefield last week 
for the purpose of passing the constable’s accounts, a scene of confusion took 
place, which ended in Mr. G. Craven moving a resolution, ‘ That this meetino 
Is not in a sufficiently sound state of mind to entertain so important a question 
as that embraced by my resolution.”” This resolution was put to a show a 
hands, and carried almost unanimously. The chairman said that it was time 
they all went hothe, as they had voted themselves insane. The meeting the, 
broke up. Yorkshire Papers. 

Very Important —The “ Picayune” of the 29th ult. conveys to the world the 
following remarkable piece of intelligence :— 

‘*Miss Emma Ince, who pirouetted at the American theatre for some time 
last winter, was taking a ride on horseback, in St. Louis, on the 21st iast. Her 
saddle turned, and she fell, but received no other injury than a fright.” 

We move for a day of national thank-giving on the result. Miss Emina Ince 
rides out—her saddle turns—she falls, and is frightened © and al) this in one 
day! Who is Miss Emma Iace!—Tnhe ga!] what, at the American, used to 


wring herself out of—her dress—by revolving atvuad her own circamference, 
Baton Rouge Gazette. 


Knight Errant —“ Bill,” said a loving young spouse, the other day, to her 
lord—* Bill, what is them knight errants, that these novellers talks so much 
about?” 

“* Why, Lor’, Sal, don’t you know!” 

“* No more nor a spooney.” 

* Well, Sal, you recollect the night our litle Charley was born'd ! 

‘To be sure I does.”’ 

“And you recollects how I went arter the doctor, don’t yer’ 

** T does, hoss ” 

“ Well, Sal, that going arter the doctor, asI did, was a night errant(d 

Baton Rouge Gazette. 


” 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 


A CHRONICLE OF 


Che Curf, Field Sports, Literature and ihe Stage 


EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No.1] BARCLAY STREET. 


JOHN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


Tuts wel] known weekly publication, which was established in 153] by its present 
editor, commenced its Thirteenth volume on the 4th of March, 1843. It is a sheet o/ 
the very largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen paper 
of the finest texture, and on good type. It is embellished with the largest and most 
highly finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a per odical in the United 
States. The last three volumes contained superb Portraits of the following distin- 
guished AMERICAN and ImporTED Horses, designed to constitute an Americon Sporting 
Gallery, accompanied with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics, and 
Performances of each, with incidental! notices of their contemporaries, &c. The En. 
gravings correspond in size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published 
in London, of the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, and have been executed in 
jine, on Steel Plate, expressly for This Paper, from Origina)Pictures in oi) by the most 


eminent Artists :— 
BLACK MARIA, 


The property of the Hon. Bat1z Pzyron, of New Orleans; Engraved by Dicu after 
TRoye’s painting, in the collection of Jonn C. STEVENS, Es Q. 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Joun CrowE Lt, of Fort Mitchell, Ala. ; Engraved by Dicx after 
TROYE's painting, in the collection of his owner. 


LEVIATHAN, 
The property of the late James Jackson, Esq., of Florence, Ala., Engraved by Dick 
after TRoye’s painting, in the collection of THomas KiRkMAN, Esq. 
SHARK, ; 
The property of Co]. Wa. R. Jonnson. of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Dick after 
Troy b’s painting, in the collection of Capt. R. F. Srocuron, U. S.N. 
HEDGFORD, 
The property of the late Col. J. H. Townes, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by HinsHEL- 
woop after TRoye’s painting, in the Office of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.” 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City; Painted by De Latrnz for Col. 
W.R. Jounson, of Va., and engraved by Dicx. 


ARGYLE, 
The property of Hon. Pierce M.Bur_Ler & Co., of Columbia, §. C.; Painted by Trovs 
for Col. Hampton, of 8. C. ; Engraved by Hinshe) wood. 
WAGNER, 
The property of Mr. Joun CAMPBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Trove for the 
Owner, and engraved%by Prud’homme from the Original Picture, in the Office of the 


‘* Spirit of the Times.” 
MONARCH, 


The property of Col. Wane Hampton, of S.C.; Painted by Troyz expressly for Co!' 
Hampton, and engraved by Hinshelwood. 
MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 
The property of Bacon, PINDELL, Blaine & Co., of Kentucky ; Engraved by DUNNELL 
after Troye’s painting,in the collection of R. PinpELL, Esq. 
GREY EAGLE, 
The property of A. L. SHoTweELu & Co., of Ky.; Engraved in mezzotinto by Halpin & 
Jordan, after a painting by Troye. 
RIPTON and CO NFIDENCE, 
(Celebrated Trotters,) as in their match in harness ; Engraved by Dicx, after a painting 
by Owings, now in the collection of Juun Connan, Esq. of London. 





In addition to the highly finished Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portrait 0! 
MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, 

The celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘‘ La Syiphide;”’ Engraved by Hinshe]wood 
from a sketch and origina! picture by Chalon and Inman, in the collection of the 
Editor. 

On commencing the present volume of the “ Spirit of the Times”—on the 4th o! 

March last—was issued a large and magnificeatly executed portiait of 

COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 
‘* The Napoleon of the Turf!” 

Engraved by A. L. Dick, in line, after an original portrait in oj] by Henny Inman, Esq 

now in the Publiecher’s possession at this office. 








In the course of the present volume—of 1843—wijll also be given a portrait of 
FASHION, - 
The Northern Champion, and such other magnificent Embellishments as wil] hereafter 
be determined upon. 
The “ Spirit of the Times ” is so well known throughout the country as the acknow 
ledged “Chronicle of the Turf, Field Sports,” etc., that it is net deemed necessary to 
go into any detail of its peculiar characteristics 


Terms of Subscriptionand Advertising. os 

For one year’s subscription, $10, in advance. For advertising one square of . 
printed lines (or 120 words), Two Dollars for the first insertion, and 50 cents for = 
subsequent insertion, and longer or shorter ones in that proportion. Less than 60 wor 
will be considered half a square, more than 60 a square. No Advertisements wilt val 
serted unless paid for inadvance. Gentlemen in the country can easily ascertain 
amount proper to be remitted by simply counting the words of their edvertiosmen® 

Ic> Extra copies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at “4 
publication Office at One Dollar each. They willbe sent to any section of the Union, 
enve das to secure them from injury. . 

oe he desirable that such letters and communications as relate to the editorial > 
artment and to Blood Stock be addressed to Wu. T. Pon ?sn ; a)) others to J. Ricnas 


The Postage must be paid in al) cases. 
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